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years from the time that Nebuchadnezzar 


prin 3 a Ol 4050 
eee Jes, of the royal. flood, by | 
s, aflembled 42,360 
\of che Ile. "Theſe were 8 
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1 UNIVERSAL. HISTORY. 
to profit by circumſtances ſo favourable to his 
nation. He obtained. freſh powers and privi- 
leges ſor the Iſraclites, and gathering toge- 
ther a confiderable body of thoſe who remain- 
| ed in the province of Babylon, 0 ſex out for 

Judea | in the year 456 or 457. ef 
- Ezra had however mare UiBicilties- to en- 
counter chan“ he was aware. of, and notwith- 
ſtanding his utmoſt. efforts, Jeruſglem, conti- 
nyed in a deſolate ſtate. When this was re- 
preſented at the Perſian court,”Nebemidh, a 
righteous Jew, who Was cup-bearer. to the 
Kung. undertook the cauſe of his. country. 
And be got himſelf appointed to ſuperiotend 
the reſtoration of the n e nad King- 
dom. ag | | 
| Before this, Ears had — he Facred 
writings, and reſtored the Jewiſh polity and 
"+, Dot be bad been zble de 46 fette 
or nothing as to their worldly 'prantlepr. 

"When Nehemiah arrived i in the year 444, he 
therefore began, with furrdunding the city 
"with a Ao de * * e, 
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deſtroyed by night the work of the day. | How- 
ever, the prudence of Nehemiah overcame 
this and every other obſtacle. He finiſhed 
his wall, and then directing his attention. to. 
other improvements ;. both Jeruſalem, and i its 
territories, began to put forth. ſome on. of 
their former maßhißcence. eee PORE 


- Sanballat, the governor of 2 01 ade s 


this rime eraſed « temple gn mount Gerten 
in imitation of that which was at Jeruſalem. 


| He, then appoigted his ſon-in-law Manaſſeh 
to its High Prieſthood z by whom the Moſaic 


form ot worſhig was adhered to, though the. | 


Samaritans gill continued to blend their own. 


: notions with the Ifraclic i ordinances. | Ma- i 


naſſeh was. himſelf the ſor: of. Johanan, he 
High Prieſt of Jeruſalem. | But bis marriage 

with the daughter of Sanballat being contrary | 
to law, N 
maria. $ | A 

Aber che PETR of Nehemiah, both he 
civil and religious authority veſted in the High 
: ' Prieft... The prefect of Syria had, however, 
B 3 A 
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Fa whenever he choſe to 
ienbve. From this time nothing material 
happened to the Jews, till the reign of Ar- 
taterzes Ochus, which began in the year 359. 
They chen revoked, but were quickly ſubdued. 
And there vas no other occurrence worth 
mae tl the times of Alexander the Great. 

When that Prince belieged the eity of 
1 the Jews: for proviſions. 
en aue refuſed by Jadun, the 


Kan Monarch. ; This moſt bin bra 


ed the Macedonian King ; und Tyre had no 
nee, e, be 1 poens 
me Judes- n 


4 


Juv an re: way p- du; tw 


010 eee 

' Jebaſateiny' be vent“ forth: to: impiore the 
mercy. of the. Conqueror. But what - muſt 
have been the furpriſe of both Jews and 
Gtecks when Alexander proſtrated Himſelf 


_ af che feet of luca“ He Gro leave them 
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Jong to; ane cauſe, of: ſo ann? 
int fock-» an, vb el him; he m 
ſubdue the Perfian Empire. In this. he wan 
nin further confirmed by ank, 
who.. having conducted him into) Jerufale 
ſhewed: him dhe prophecies of Daniel. There 
it was written, that the firſt- great Horn, or 
ug of Grbees, ſhould deſtroy! the-Medo- | 
Perſian Empire., Aud Alexander was fo-high- | 
ty pleaſed, that he not only ſacrificed in the... 
 Jemiſh remple, but. alſo confirmed 
nher and phivileges../ | L a 
- During abe bene of: Totes th | 
d hum. CH ng _— 


. e A 
7 wards Alain re chr _— 


ed the city— removed 2 6 
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planted” a colony of Macedonians in their 
tend. "The reſt of the Samaritans, there- 


| _ pon, OE e, axis: 0 the city of 
| the eaſtern countries, as far 2 the river In. 
5 . On the north kis atms extended to the 
dei him poſſeſſed ſuch extentive daminione: 
| £ 
l | 0 
DF 


FEST 
ET ͤ 
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 Cambyſes, his ſon and ſucceſſor, was not 
long on the; ; throne, when Amiaſis, King o of 
Egypt, ſhook. off the yoke, Put before t the 

| Perfian Monarch reached Egypt, | he was dead ; 
and Plammenitus, who next poſſefied 1 he 

crown... likewiſe refuſed the uſual tribute. . 
| battle was: tho conſequence,, which, proving 

decifive in favourof Cambyſes, Phat | cnjtys, 8 
| nick bis nobles, retired. to the city of Mem- | | 


. Tts.walls-howeverafforded avery ſhort | 
gebe fo it. was foon lier beſieged 2 Ab 
| taken by Cambyics, bk. k 3 s tte e | 


Before Memphis x was inveſted, 2 herald ſc . 
by the Perfan Monarch)! 1 with the ſailors that 


i 449k cop 16 th 


ucconganied him, had been put, to death | by 1 
the/Egyptians of. that city, For this, Sem N 


v4 * 1 1 = # 


byſes reſolved on a dreadful revenge. Pa- 


$A; Apt; ys 


menitus. and. bis nobles were gathered toge- 


* 8 a . TM. 


| G5 and the. firſt thing, they ſaw, was their 


p +H | 5 Eg * 


b rs, habited fte Daves, an | caring | 1 


ain 1 4 
* eee 4 


"Hitches of water. The next proceiion, was = | 
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_ their ſons leading to execution, with bits in 


rn A 


* their, mouths, and. hakers round their . 2 ; 
* 1 N 
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3 UNA EA 8A l HISTORY. 
And to cloſe the cruel ſcene, the Egyptian 
King was, in u ſort time after, forced to 
end his exiſdente by 2 ee dee. 


diood. M 
Ss = 7. _ » 


Nor was the'reſentment of ihe e Cam- 
byſes confined to the living. | The body of 
dad was thken | from. its fepulchre,- and 

g niangled it/with his ford, he cauſed 
it ib de redhiced to aſhes. He allo flew the 


: Bull Apis, at, the fame time ſcourging bis 


| oppreſſed and juſulted | the e For: 


as 1,3b- be n 1 1 * 
5 * «Ms 15 SY "© 4 * 4 Pp SA 


Laucha had, A 3 Monarch of 
i Te bim Cambyſes ſent, requiring 
ſubmiffion; but beßdes refuſing to comply, 
that Prince added a oſt. infulting defiance. 
He ſent the Perſian King a great bow, defir- 
| ing him not t thivk-of entering Ethiopia till 

ke bt Back oe e make uſe of ſuch 

arms: This was uttempted in yaip, by all but 
wall the King's brother. This firength, 
"HOUR; coſt him his life; For the infamous 
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Cambyſcs, eee ee 


2 


ed him to be put to death. 
Raging with paſſion, er e wy 
ed to attack Ethjopia. . But in the. attempt 
he loſt ſo man men, by fatigue and climate, 
a compelled: him to ahandon that undertak- 
ing. Irxitated by thi 5 "diſappointment, his 
n Siſpaltion knew 20 | bounds... His 
nobles, his attendants, - aud even his favour- ; 
ny fell aden. to his caprice. One inſtance 
vas ſo uncommonly horrid, that I ſhall par- 
ticylarize it. Having aſked. Prexaſpes what 
e him, the favourite unfor- 
tunely anſwered, that though, then highly ap- 
_ proved: of him, they- thought. it would be bet» - 
ber if he was more abſterpious... Cambyics | 
- eancealed. bis diſpleaſure kill after dinner, 
when kuviog drank freely, he cauſed the ſon 
of Prexaſpes, who vas his copbearer,..to 
| Hand'in.a corner of the room. He then to 


4 , l 4 4 q 8 a _ : 24 > 
| - of the father, who. was * 
ſy oy * * *. 9 „ 1 2 Ro * 
9 4 a b / SAID + 
* * * þ 4 f 0 * 3 is , 8 
4 « 
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bow and arrow, with which he bet hm = 
| through: che heart. At the ſame time de- 
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1 16 UNIVERSAL ; £ Hifi90 xy; 
1 une hid afefted bil hand. When, fearful. 
a of a fimilar fate, e tht he 


mot le u yolk 2127s 
eee . derojed is 0k 


country of ai the richer be could find, he ſet | 
, put on his tetjirn t0'Perfla: "bat "when: be 
reached Syrii, be 
2 news, of a uſurper being phaced aper bis 
duerone. During tile ablente, he had left ehe 
| government to Pitizithes, one of che Magi. 
man, having à brother extremely like 
Smerdis, paſſed birh for that Prince. For 
neee eee 
3 it was given out that the King's brother had 
1 S on 
which the fitiousg gwerdis was gladly re- | 
| | - ceived; and acknowledyediby the Perfiins. 
Fearful of the effect this flory' might have 
5 ; eren e troops Prexaſpes was now ordered 
ablicly, that he had put the real 
Sd terdesk But Cambyſer's hour was 
„ come, for in mounting dis horſe, he;. by ſome 


* 
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| Kg) « ver ence ſie of ha ane 


without e 
dbdught about this revolution, fred on 2 
plan for diſpoſing of che vacant crown... They 
_agreed to meet on hovſeback, at an appointed 
place, anck the ſceptre was to belong to the 
orner of that horſe which firſt ineighed. - 
This proved to be Darius, tha ſon of Hyſtaſ- 


| pes. Zut he owed: his'exaltation” to a ſtrata- 


gem, for the evening: before; his groom bad 


drought 2 mare to his horſe-onithat ſpot; 


and keimmediately,. on ret 
fer his 


„ UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

_  Hyſtaſpey the father of Darigs, had tra- 
velled into, India, convetſing with. the Gym. 
noſpphiſts and Brachmans' af chat country, 
' who were bighly my Me for their wiſdom. | 
Zoroaſterg another Perkan, had. alſo viſited 
Chaldza, and. biber Kingdoms, inthe purſuit 
of; knowledge: | Theſe ewo united in reform-- 
| ing the raliginn of their country.” The altaoſt 
erſal gion of the Magi, rendered 
their os extremely. pratticable, And in 
lieu of worſhipping deived kings, and other 
idols, rites were now , inſtituted. that wer 
ſcarcely, if at all, jxlolatrous. Some * 
 alledge, an earlier Zoroaſter; but be who was 
* cotemporary with Darius Hyſtaſpes, is un- 
doubtedly the Philoſopher yh Hd Per- 
. 
In che beginning of D Dari $'s.7 

 reyolted.- eee the gey⸗ 
| thians having made ſeveral inroads. into. the 
Empire, | Darius reſolved, in his turn, to at- 
ck cher dominions. They were not able 
n hm pic duties but they had. 


N +46) 


- nſiv ana MIS Tov. * 


the je nen of eilly bang als ar — 
tions. Having no fixed hubitations;"/they = 
every chere retired before him; and „ 
army was gradually dininifhed,” by the fa- 
tigues and inhoſpitable climes which" be en- 
countered. He penetrated into kus courtries : 
beyond the Danube din at length, pere 
ing the impraicabil of coriquetthg theſe 
itinerants, he retreated by the way of Thrace, 
In that kingdom he formed 4 bene, 
* be left ry ot of *. Gene! 


* 


eee een. 25 
* a. that Darios now enen, ir: 


cloſe of BE reign, Nn Aae obliged 
10 exert himfelf in another quarter; for a ge- ij; 1 
neral revolt took place memes e tone „ 
Ales of Als Wü Vt 


" Hippiaz, the tyrant of PEI 7 
| xj, and flying into Afia:Mitor, be was 


* 
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e UNIVEARSAL HISTORY 
vince. Inſtead of. delivering. him: up, when 
| demanded. by the Athenians, Artaphernes de. 
clared, he would oblige them to. receive him a 
erer Athens therefore commenc- 
4 ities; and ondending,a powerful fleet 
to > Afia-Minor, all the Greeks in chat quarter 

| threw off the yole which Cyrus had impoſed. 
\ » Artaphernes/was by no means prepared for 
| ſuch: an. attack. He therefore hut himſelf 
up in the; citadel: of, Sardis, whilft- not only 
that: city; but every other part of his govern- 
ment, was abandoned. to the enemy. But 
| Artaphernes was ſoon reinforced, and, in his 
| turn, he. proved ſucceſsful. + At length, the 
Athavians were obliged: to relinquiſh. Aſia- 
| | Minors and in a ſhort. time a the Greek 
cCitie | anne 


| - Dawgs.» 1 fa eee 
5 that be mane: 2 enen 
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* 


ing raiſed a powerful armament; he ordered 
his ſon in law Mardonius to carry the war into 
Attica. For this purpoſe he was firſt to 
into Thrace z-but in the attempt 

ol bis fleet was deſtroyed by s dreidful ſtorm. 


And not being able to do any thing effect 
with eng. Mardonius re- 


* 


—— — 3 —— 


„ UNUDVERSAL/ HISTORY. 
rage of Miltiades their. leader, videary declar- 
ed fur Athens. In this 'battte. Hippias and 


multitudes. of-: the Perſians periſbed · The 
reſt fled to heir uips, ſeven of which were 
taker, ad manr more. deſtroyed.” Thus 
ended an expedition, in which. the. ore 
were io cbaſdent of ſucceſs;.thatthey drought 
chains to bind rm 

| read their viſteries, *:-.... "Mg ++ K + 
9 the ngwe( df this Gganl defeat Darius 
 reſolred-1to, icapguA che wür in gerſon. ; He 
| iſſued enden through. all ue vid. | 
: exttnded exapipe;far. the moſt prodigious pre- 
cn, But (death; arreſted his purpoſe 
pai.be ered im thi year a8. after a'reign 
af-96 years! er eee oh ain TROY 
e his bea gad fuceaſſeyy inherited bis 
eee The re- 
for a Ittle diverted 


5 Otecce . On its being 4gain 
bad el, ill his forces were ordered to altem. 
meat Sa A bridge of bots was then 
r . ſea 


F 1 
** 5 1 2 
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from Seſtos to Abydus. And 45 Mat 
nius's fleet had been moſtly loſt by doublingg 
the cape, occafioned by Mourit Athos, Nies 
now determined to cut a paſſage for his fhips 
through chat promontory. This' he ie fad 
to have effected but bis bridge of bone, 
when almoſt colnpleared, was dnſiboped ty 
five. * 2. e 1 "EEG $I TF- Bees 
| Nerxes hed ſueh abſund notlens of lis pbw- 
* that he wrote) d letter te Mount Ather, 
before his werkmen began; . 71 
' through n. In mis, he thriatelied to cru 
it altbgerbör iutb the ocean; if it 6 ndt file 
mit to bat he th direcked. In [ike ſane" 
ſtrulh he how'frdeved the fea to eb gu) 
Aripes,” and fetrers to be thrown inte M. 1 
this folly ke dude triieity; purthig me ub. 
won gen, Wen employed "a his" 
to death. Aud Wen two new diidges 


for his korſes and” carridges, "This great s,. 
dertabeing being at lengeh atcempH,, n 
dburces encamped un dhe ma er e, 


Arie the che hr bl ot, au chte hos | 


- 


2 
eee. 


e 


2 ordery were ſued to paſs the Helleſpont. 


| 2 
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whit he des appeared pam the neighbour 


Gs. 
© Authors Uiier. ; as to 3 ne led is 


| D into Europe. Reckoning all the ſol · 
lowers of the camp, and thoſe on board the 


navgy it. i however, ſuppoſdd that upwards. 


.of four milllons were employed · in this expedi- 


tion. When Rerxes, from an high tower, 


contemplated this. vaſt, diſplay of bis own 
_ hi firſt emotions were thoſe of ex · 


"Happy would jt have been for Greece 


aud A. had he attended to theſe latter feel - 


. iogs 64 


Baut win glory ſoon: predomipated, and 


Thrace, Thefaly, and Mazedon. quickly . 
knowledged the power af Nerxen; and increal- 


ocfBire joy. Yet hen · be refleed chat in 2 
few. years! neither himſelf: von dne of all he 
bekild, would bo in exiſtepe; hedifſplved into 


19 
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| But their courage was well ſuited to their. 
fituation. And having obtained what aid they 
could, "inſtead of deſpairing, they boldly en- | _ 
tered om this unequal'conteſt. | LY 
Ternes cbuld not poſfibly reach 3 
without paſſing the Streights of Thermopylz.. 
They were formed by two mountains, and ſo 
carrow-that a few men only could enter hem 


abreaſt. - Leonidas, one of the Spartan kings, . 
ah 306-of his countrymen, and av many 
more Greets, s made hit detachment 4000, - 
here took \ poſt.” Seven thouſand more. Te. 
mained-in the vicinity of Athens under the 


commiand of Themiſtocles. And theſe were ; 


* 8 


all-the forces that were to contend with be | | 
milliohs:led — EI ONES 

| Great 4s dis nümbere were the Perfan, - 1 
monarch did not me me Gituation of Leoni- | i = 


tes. He'th bim to furreadery 4 
Kava cotmgbeys- r 


. * 
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| Xerxes ordered him to ſend his arms on pain 
of deſtruction: To chich Leonidas only re- 
Plied that he micht come and take them. 


| Irritared by this Laconie defiance, the van of 
che n rj was ordered to bring the 
2 Spartan, inowarch in chains. They were how- 
ever, repulſed, with great ſlauqhter 1 and the 
immortal Perſian band of 10, O00, ſo called 
* from its numbers, being-kept.compleat, next 
advanced. | Alter dhe laſe of moſt of its men, 
| de xemainder -retpeated.;3 and various other 
bodies wage; oqually. unſuccgfißal. So tha 
dur +, few dans it ſeemed that Leonidas and 
5 detaghinent wauld. have FounteraRed all 
we waſh, preparation s. 
3 In this. fituation a betten Greek bar- 
1 ned with Teres far the ruin of his coun- 
1 5 try, There was 2 ſegret path over one of the 
Wauntains, by which a body of forces might 
.f raund upon Leonidas. This being dil 
Jloſed to the Perſians, they inſtan- iy took 


| a 1 5 Alvagtage of it 3, and Leonidas no ſooner per- 
e 


e 
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vs 0 longer teuable. He therefore ſnt all 
but his Spartans back 10 Thermiſtucles; and 
— necrorditig:to che generab-cuſtdm.of his'coun- 
1 he reſolved dane een aan to. 


Stall as | were che Spartan Ane they - 
A nt periſh ünrevenged z and only one of 


the 300 ſurczved the confikt. In all che dif · 


26,000 Fell bs the part of Perc, amqvgit 
honrwere'two of the King's brothers.” And 
Terxet, in revenge for theſe loſſes, cut-off 
thehead; and expoſed the body of the Spartan. 
king upon actoſs.- But poſterity ha 
Juſtice:to. both. "Kerzes being the fubject of 
ſown! andideteltation, whilſt the brave and 
- vittuous.Leohidas continues. through all ages 
— of applauſe and admiration.” '-:; - 


During, the delay it Thermepyhe che Fer- 


ben fleet. ſuffered ;confulerably by 8 fen. 


d 


* 


— 


1 2 


" { 


2 plunderithe-temple at Dephos. In 
u they: foubd vaſt riches: And he was pre. 
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Taking advantage of this” the Grecian navy 


kad ventured an engagement on the very day 
that the Streights were gained cby Rerxes, 
And notwithſtanding their eir great" inferiority 
the (Greeks had made it à drawn battle. 
| Theihiſtocles therefore determined to hazard 
all upon the ocean: In which veſolution he 
was conifirmed by an oracle that had predicted, 
\ that Athens thould be ſaved- by her wooden 
walls. Athens EY dort abandoned it was | 

raken_by'the Perfiins, and leveled with he 


.| Nerxes' then diſpatebed a body of 


paring to extend his conqueſt over che ref 


of Greece, when the defeat of his fleet gave 
; To mort complexion. to his affairs. 


The combined navy of Greece Rated 
to'no more han 380 fall, whilſt that of Per- 


d was upwards of 2000. Wich ſock in in- 
| equality the Gresks wiſtly. took poſt in the 
| narrow ſea hetween'Salimls' and the conti- 


"OY __ TORE" _ _ from 


i 


parſons eee eee | 


therefore reſolved. ie re Baabe vin 
| 3003000 inen t 
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4 


| 
nnen „ ; | 
| 


Xerxes| was now infidiouſty informed that.the'  - | 
Greek ſhips meditated 2-5 bat, te prevent 
which he gave orders for an inmmediste at- =_ 
tack. - This ended in the Wr of; gh | | ER 

Perſian fleets nor would any of it have | 
ed, but for the courage and — of — 5 
man. | Artemiſiaz queen of Halyearnaſſvs in 
Arness ae N tiad: . 


1 - 
— 
win dh ne 


this gillant-princeſs/ covered their-rear.. This "5 
affurdad them en opportunity! of retiring; 8 


e e. 


— 
42 ü -. 
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——— diſperſed, 48 10 eee Re 
gotliſta the Ae anten fille; organ. 
Ihn 


of Lene for. all Greece »outd/nor-ling : | Te | 


-amabjrivus hopes 


e 


have afforded; ſuſtenaiee 10 ble forces. He 
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order to repaſ into Afis; Rerxes, with on- 


ly a few followers, went before them, but to 


add to his diſappointments, he found- that 


the winds. and waves had deſtroyed his 


bridges. He was: therefore forced to croſs 
the Helleſpont in a ſmall boat, ' and to 
ſend as many ſhips 28 the neighbour- 


ing coaſts would furniſh, 10 reconvey his 
army: But the greateſt part of it periſhed 


from want and fatigue, and a fem thouſands 


only returned to. Aſia- Minor. {ty Mi 2 08, 
| Mardonius wintered in the tributary'king- 


doms of Theſſaly and Macedon, "whilſt the 
different Kates of Greece were buſy in pre- 


paring for the enſuing campaign. Their 
Fives were to rendezvous. at Corinth, under 


ihe command of Pauſanias, the brother: of 
the great Leonidas; who afted. as one of the 

Spartan Eings, during the minority of his 
| nephew Pliſtarchus. Mardonius however was 


firſt in. the field, and Athens again fell into 


| the hands of the Perſians, its forces being at 
; Corinth under the command of Ariſtides. 
But the triumph, of Mardonjvs as of thor 
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duration. He was defeated in an action that 
took place at Platæa; and his camp, to 
which be had retired, was then taken by 
florm, and he himſelf was amongſt the ſlain- 
In it the victors found conſiderable riches; 
and of all the forces left by Terxes, under 
the command. of Mardonius, 40, oos only eſ- 
caped from the battle of Platæa. Theſe, in · 
dead of taking ſhelter in the camp, imme- 
diately ſet out for the Helleſpont. And they 
vere ſo fortunate, as to make. good their 
paſſage over the narrow ſea, e e 
Europe from Aſia. 5 

Leotychides, eee Hi com- 
manded the Grecian fleet, with which he had 
zone in purſuit of the Perſian navy, it hav- 
ing re · aſſembled. They however fled before 
bim, and at length took ſhielter in the port 
of Mycale, in Aſia-Minor. Here the re- 
mains of Terxes's army had alſo taken poſt, 
and the ſailors drawing their ſhips on ſhore, 
added to the encampment. But Leotychides 
Uſembarked his forces likæwiſe, and ſucceſs 


atended his arms. Many of the Perſians 
92 | 
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der fled with precipitation. Both the fleet 
and camp then fell into the hands of the 
Grecians. And this event is ſaid to have 
£ ws n day that Mardonius 
mag e b at 
Bardis, now abandoned every idea of con- 
-quering. Greece. Incapable of noble ſenti · 
ments, he however let tooſe his reſentment 
_ againſt the Greeks of Afia· Minor. All their 
| ;cept that of Diana at Epheſus, In return, 
| thoſe cities ſoon after revolted, as did alſo 
Cyprus, and ſoveral other "Hands. Xan- 
- thippus, the Athenian Admiral, likewiſe 
took choſe places in Thrace, which had be- 
"RIO of war; ſuffered theſe diſmember- 
. nnn. or no * 
dene bene cen 


* 


* 


d 


acts of cruelty. 
of his principal officers, formed: a conſpiracy 


bi government: of Badtria, Attanerxcs, who = 


7% ĩ ͤ TS. 
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the gratification of his Tufts" were, in ſome 
inſtances, attended with the moſt horrid 
At length, Artsbonds, ona 


ajainft him, aud put him to desch in che 
21 year of his reign, Hits eldeſt ſon; Darius, 


vas at the. fame time diſpatched, And the 


ſecond, named Hyctaſpea, being abſent at 


yak that ied, dae pen on of the ſeeptre, 
Al power was hewerer in Artabanus,; 


und having: ſeven Tous, he gave” them the 
bro” important bis berger in the ſtate, 


and that TOY wad actually: formed againſt 


 Artanerxes: But that Menarah was -befares | 


band with bim, for he exuſed Artabanus 10 
be put to death. His ſont, who- them fler 
to ar periſhad in the attemptb: and Hyr 


from thenceforth firmly ſeated on the thrape, | 


u vin dne King! ne Marre EI, We 
| beautifull Jeweſs, and who, on ee | 


„ N 
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About the fifth year of his reign, the 
Egyptians threw off the yoke, electing Ina- 
tus, a Prince of Lybia, for-their King.” The 

| Athenians, glad of an opportunity to reta- 

| Hate on the Perſians, ſent a fleet of 200 fail, 

; with a corifiderable body of forces, to the 
aid of Inarus. They were | oppoſed by a 
Perfian navy, but the latter being beaten, the 

| Greeks were landed in Egypt, under the 
| command of Charytimis, their General: 
And at the fame time Cimon, the ſon of 

|  Miltiades, was alſo harrafling the Perſians in 
a different quarter. 
In Egypt the Perfians were no longer able 
to keep the field, and Achzmenides, the 
brother of Artaxerxes, being ſlain, the rem- 
nant of his troops ſhut themſelves up in the 
- city of Memphis. In order to force the 
| Athenians to quit the ſervice of Inarus, the 

| Perfian Monarch planned a freſh attack upon 
Athens. And as Themiſtocles was then in 
his court, having before been batiiſhed from 

his native city, he applied to him to conduct 

this enterprize. Themiſtocles had received 


" 4 


ö 
; 


* 
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-the moſt -generous treatment from the King, 


| "having a ſupport more ſuited to a Prince than 
to an exile :' But though the higheſt gratitude 
poſſeſſed his heart, he could not forget that 
Athens was his country. In this dreadful 
ſituation, he reſolved on as dreadful an ex- 
pedient. For after entertaining his friends 
p in the moſt ſplendid manner; and with ſo 
; müch chearfulneſs as not to betray his deſign, 
he put an end to his life. And though ſui- 
eicde can in no inſtance be juſtified, I know 
not one in which it appears to have been 
N mite from more laudable motives. 


2 had expected ſucceſs; againſt 


to Egypt, at the head of 300,000 men. 


"Is co-operate with. him, Artabazus ſailed 
from Cilicia with a conſiderable naval equip- 
ment; and entering the Nile, their united 
forces were truly formidable. Memphis was 
5 relieved, baving out out during three years 3 


* 


| chens, ſolely from à reliance on the {kill of | 
| „ eee On his death, he therefore 
abandoned the deſign, and inſtead of it, Me- 

: 2 'the governor of Syria, was ordered 


LY 

* 
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and Inarus was in his turn beßcged in By- 
_blus, 8 eity ou ona of che /iflands in the 
mouth of the Nie. 'He was at length forced 
to ſurrender; and fifty fail of Athenian ſhips, 
not knowing af chis change, ſoon. n 
into the hands of the Porſians. 
b Amyrteus, > General of Wes had 
yet a body of forces under bis command. 
They were however obliged. ta retreat into 
"the marſhy country near Erhiopis, and Egypt 
was again reduced to ſubocieon. Artabazus, 
an his return, alſo conquered. condderablc 
part of the iſland. of Cyprus. | But notwith- 
| fading theſe advantages, the vidtovies of 
Cie, both by fea and on the coaſts. of Afia, 
 - peace, and it was concluded, an the follow- 
ing bomiliating terms :— That all the Greek 
- cities of Afia-Minor thould: be free, and go- 
- verned by their ow laws. | That | no- Perſian 
ſhips. ſhould navigate betweew' tho Ruine fea 


uud the coaſt of Pamphylia-/ That no Per- 


tan army ſhould come within three days 
el aud ſons. n., * 
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nians, on their part, ſhould not commit any, 
— an the territories. er i of 


Perſia. 5 15 


ee was fagabedia 3 in "ih year 4 
by Xerxes, bis only legithngte ſan. He. 
reigned only two months, being cut off by 


Sogdianus, his baſtard brother. This vretch 
ao diſpatched ſuch of the. principal men as. 


he ſuppoſed inimical to his uſurpation : But 
theſe bloody meaſures, inſtead of ſecuring, 
him, paved the way for his deſtruction. The 
Perſians readily repaired to the ſtandard of 


Nothus, another illegitimate ſon of Artax- 


erxes; and Sogdianus being put to 5 
alter a reign of only ſeven months, Notlius | 
poſſeſſed bimſelf of the Perſian geptre. "a 

Darius Nothus, which is the name by 
which this Monarch is recorded, Was fer 


ſame time diſturbed in the enjoyment of his 


cron He bad ſeveral engagements with 
Arſues, another illegitimate brother : And 
this competitor Was ſearefly defeated and”, 
flaia, „when Piſuthes, the the governor « of Lydia, © 


ſet up for independence. His revolt was not 
OBO, * | 


fi 


* * 
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of long duration, being ſoon after put to 
death by Tiſſaphernes, one of Darius s Gene- 
rals. But in Egypt, the Perſians were driven 
out by 8 who now aſſumed the 
regal dignity. He alſo entered into a league 


with the Arabs, and was about to invade 


Phcenicia. Darius however averted that diſ- 


2 aſter, though he was not able to reconquer 
U. Egypt. And except in theſe inſtances, his 
5 reign was paſſed in peace and tranquility. 


The Perſians were not moleſted by the 


Greeks for the nineteen years which Darius 
, reigned. This was owing to the policy of 


Tiſſaphernes, the governor of Lydia. He 
diſtributed Perſian gold, with for much judg- 


ment amongſt the leading men of Greece, 
; as to Keep them in perpetual broils amongſt 
| themſelves ; at the fame time preſerving a 
perfect neutrality as to arms. But Darius 


had removed Tiflaphernes ſome years before 


his death, giving the government of Afia- 
Minor to his ſon Cyrus. And Cyrus having 
ä Ls oo declared 4 for the . laid 


Greeks and Perſians. 
In the year 40s,  Artandrines: Lemon 


aſcended the throne of his father Darius. 


At his coronation, he narrowly eſcaped being 
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the foundation of new conteſts n the 


cut off by his brother Cyrus; yet, he not 


only forgave this black attempt, but -like- 
viſe allowed him to retain his govern- 


ed the deepeſt contrition, this confidence 


was weak in Artaxerxes, and in a ſhort time 


he was to feel that it was ſo. For this hy- 


pocrite, having under one pretence or other, 


he openly laid claim to the crown'of Perſia. 


Awaked from dis deluſion, Artaxerxes alſo 
levied a powerful army; witli which he march- 
ed to oppoſe his brother. They met on the 
plains of Cunaxa,” in the province of Baby- 


lon; and though the forces of Artaxerxes 


; were by far the moſt numerous, yet the fu- 
x perior diſcipline of the-Greeks, in the ſervice 


| of Cyrus, ſeemed! to wore" chaks'connter: 


| afſembl mbled. a- conſiderable army, and being 
alſo joineti by a large body of Lacedæmonians, 


\ 


— 
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lance it. The diſpute wos long amd obſtinate, 
till at length the two brothers engaged each 
two wounds, and was on the point of receiv- 
ing a finiſhing blou, when, Cyrus fell by a 
diſcharge of arrows... This decided the battle 
in that part of che field where he had com- 
manded: But the Greeks. were compleatly 
| viftorious. in another quarter; and at the 
"cloſe of the day they remained maſters of the 
Feld. Being ignorant of the fate of Cyrus, 
they paſſed the night in anticipating-the re- 
wards: that had been promiſed them; but 
8 : 
port. — and; et 
3 eee ee 
they could-embarkz for Greece. Their courage 
was, however, cqual-to their danger 5 and, in- 
Read. of ſurrendering, or negotiating, they | 
_ nflanily reſalved om a retreat. In-the begin- | 
nin af it, * their leader ; 
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but Xenophon, the celebrated hiſtorian, mare 


than ſupplied his:place.. Under his conduct, 


conducted moſt of them to their native 
eountry. This is juſtly conſidered as one of | 
the greateſt actions of antiquity; the retreat 
ef theſe 10, ooo Grocians, being . 


with the moſt celebrated victorie. 


This fucceſs of Artaxerxes was clouded 


vx che ſesereſt domeſtic — Statira, 


inſtrumental to the death of her unworthy, 
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Been eee ehe 
have! been adminiſtered by his own: mother. 
He for ſome time confined her, but was at 
| length reconciled to her; and ſhe ererciſed 
mam cruckies towards: thoſe whò had been 


yet beloved ſon, Cyrus. It was, however, 
: weakneſs in, Avtazerxes to allom her the 
ſmalleſt degree of porer z-an though fh 
eee ee 
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phernes was ordered againſt them. On their 


part they ſolicited, and obtained aid from 
Sparta: and in the firſt campaign ſeveral ad- 


mg were gained over the Perſians, 


Conon che Athenian, celebrated for his 


; naval ſkill, had been baniſhed his country, 
and to him was committed the conduct of the 
Perſian fleet. Great exertions were alſo 
made to reader their forces formidable by 


land. On the other hand, the Greek cities 
were equally buſy; and Agefilaus, one of the 


Spartan Kings, arriving with a freſh body of 
| his countrymen, took the command of the 
united Greeks. His ſucceſs was equal to his 


expectations, f for he over -· run and plundered 


the whole province of Lydia. On this, and 
ſome. accuſations from Conon, that his fleet 


had not been properly ſupplied, Tiſſaphernes 
was put to death, and the command i in that 


quarter was given to Tithrauſtes. | 


Inſtead of active war, Tithrauſtes was mere- 


hy on the defenſive; whillt he. took a very 
eſfectual means of regaining Afia-Minor., His 


emiſſaries were diſpatched into Greece, with 
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plenty of Perſian gold, which was applied 
with ſo much judgment; that a very great 

combination took place againſt the Lacedz- 

monians. As he had foreſeen, the Spartans 
were thus obliged to abandon their Aſiatic 
allies. And when Ageſilaus received his or- 
ders to return, he exclaimed, that he was 

deat by 30,000 archers : This being the name 

N of 8 2 gold coin in uſe amongſt the Perſians. 

When Agefilaus ſet out for his own coun- 

| try, he entruſted the fleet, which was left be- 

| hind, to the command of his brother. Conon 
| ſoon after brought him to action, in in 
moſt of the Spartan ſhips were taken or de- 
| Rroyed. | And the conſequence was that all 
the Grecian Aſiatic ſtates were once more 
|  fubjected to the Perſian empire. 
Conon was now in high eſtimation af the 
court of Artaxerxes. Athens had been very 
| lately taken, and diſmantled by the Spartans, 
as I ſhall elſewhere relate: And this gene- 

' rous, though baniſhed Athenian; undertook 

the cauſe of his country. The Spartans were 

Try obnoxious to Artaxerxes and 
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diſpute the crown ſo. ſoon; as: their: aged: fa- - 
ther ſhould be no more. Toi avert ſo great . 
2 misfortune Artaxerxes therefore: aſſociated. 
Darius in the government But this un- 
grateful and unnatural fon,” eager to poſſeſs 
the undivided power, plotted againſt the life 
of bis patent He was howeter diſcovered 
5 . todes n ee eee 
men in men eee . | 
gitimate, but at tha ſame time: a favourite | 
ORs Don On nicks chan ook | 
ſuch complicated misfortunes. Fat Ob: 
 Artaxzerxes Ochas, for ſo he ſtiled himſelf, 
baving: thus gained the throat in the rar 
3594 began with extirpating all he could find 
ef the blood royal. -Molt-of che principal! 
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Perſians likewiſe: fell by his orders; as he by 
this means ſuppoſed ta eſtabliſh that power 
be had ſo infamouſly obtained. Lydia and 
Phœnicia revolted from this dreadful tyrant; 
| but. having ſubdued the firſt he marched 
agaiuſt the latter. Tennes, at this time king 
of Sidon, thereupon ſtrengthened himſelf by 
an alliance with Nectanebus king of Egypt; 
\ from whom he received 3, 00 Greek mer- 
cenaries under the command of Mentor. 


But Ochus no ſooner appeared in Phœnicia, 
. than! this: Greek hireling entered i into a ſecret 


_ [treaty with him. To this Tennes was alſo 
| brought to/abcede, betraying his ſubjeRts into 
the power of Ochus. The moſt cruel barba- 
rities were then inflicted on the chief inha- 
e And the reſt of the Sidonians, ra- 
ther than truſt themſelves to ſuch a monſter, 
ſet fire, — 6 
flames. „ ee i 

> With the fall of Sidon All ties from 
the nnen ended. r n no 
77 Ochus 2 he well did 1 cough not . 
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the hands of the Perſian monarch. As fer 


Mentor and the Greeks they were loaded 


with favors. And having ſubdued a revolt 


in Cyprus, and tonfirmed 2 over Ju- 
dea, Ochus directed his arms againſt Egypt. 
Nectanebus was unable to withſtand him; 


and abandening his country he found ſhelter 


in Ethiopia. The reſentment of Ochus was 
unbounded. He deſtroyed their temples, in- 


| oſt 'dreadfal barbarities. He then'plunger- 
ed Egypt of all its riches; and having ap- 
* pointed a governor, with a ſufficient force to 
; hold it in ſubjection, be returned to Perſia. 
Pace being now eſtabliſhed throughout 
his vaſt empire, he reſigned himſelf to the 
© moſt! exceſſive debaucheries. All affairs of 
| Rtate-were left to Bagons bis favourite eunuch. 


Byt from him he was to receive bus earthly 
puniſhment. "This miniſter was by birth an 
Egyptian, and though he had concealed his 


reſentment at the treatment of his country, 
: "IF 3s - "th N 4 "Kd Lk ' Ir 115 


Si, 


\ . 


 fulted'their religion, flew: one of the "ſacred | 
bulls with his own hand, and exerciſed the 


— 


— 
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he meditated. a. certain revengn, Which he 
effected by poiſon: in the year 333. 
|  Bagqas, on the death of the king, raiſed 
Azogus, one of Ochus's ſons to the throne; 
at-the fame 1ithe dedroying al the reſt of his 
kate maſter's poſterity, His object at this 
time was power, through the medium of a 
weak king, who would. quietly ſubmit to his 
direction. This: be thovght to have found 
in A bot finding he was miſtaken he 

removed him alſo by poiſen. And in the 
yer 386 Durius Codomanus, 2 deſcendant 
| ee Vail, ns by ths wane rue 
to the yacank con. NM N 108 | 
Buy Darius 66 licle upſwered hls expefa 
tiene a8 Abos. A poiſoned eup was there- 
fore prepared for- lies This was no more 
than, the new monarch expected. And by 
his precautions the delign of Bagoas was de- 
_ teſted before the draught was adrminiſtered. 


On which the infamous cunuch was com- 

pelled to bpb Aal an 
diately expired. „„ 

It was very ſoon after this that Alexander 
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the Great ſucceeded his father Philip. And 
all that is neceflary in this place as to Greece | 
and Macedon is, that Alexander was ap- | 
pointed generalifimo of the Greek forces ©. 
mae wie wee ET 1M 

n biete, er the | 
Helteſpont ; his whole force eonſiſting of no 

more than 300 foot and $,000 . 
The firſt place that Darius's generals 
2 ſtand was on the banks of FF Act 
This river was boldly paſſed: by Alexander | 
in the very face of the enemy, When a long _— 
and bloody conteſt enſued; In it the Mucee. 
donian king was wounded, and would have | 
loft his life had not Ciytus, one of his prin- 
cipal captains, come to his relief. But victory 
at length deelared for the Greeks and Mace. 
| donians. 2 N I 5 8 7 
Though the Perſians loſt 20,000 men in 
this action, not more than 260 perllhed n 
| the part of Alexander; from whence we tay | 
judge how greatly: their difcipline- excelled” 
e the , deaf re of Alex 
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ander's life guards being amongſt the Main 
he cauſed ſtatues of ' braſs to be erected to 
| their. memory. He alſo ſent over orders that 
all taxes ſhould be remitted. to the wives and 
children of thaſe Macedonians who had fallen: 
And theſe acts greatly endeared him to his 
army. Nor was he leſs attentive to procure 
2a. good name amongſt the Aſlatics j for ex- 
cept to the Greek mercenaries, he behaved 
with infinite kindneſs to all his priſoners. 
Thoſe Greeks: who had fought - againſt him 
he ſent in chains to their reſpective ſtates. 
And as Sparta alone had withheld her quota 
af men „ he dedicated 300 of the richeſt Per- 
Gian coats of armour to the temple of Minerva 
at Athens, with this inſcription ;—That Alex- 
ander and all the Grecians, except the Spar- 
tans, had taken thoſe, 3 from the bar- 


= barians of Aſia. 


The battle of Granicus decided the fate of 
Wer And having got ſo firm a foot- 
ing in the Perſian, empire, he ſent, back his 
fleet, thereby cutting off all hopes but thoſe 

MO SELF 


by, 


* 
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to him, with the reſt of this province, he 

. grafted their own laws on their paying the 

ſame quotas that the Perſians had exated. 

But the city of Epheſus was quite exempted,”  * 
ae they were now beginning to+rebuild the — 
temple of Diana. It had been burned down 

the very night that Alexander was born by 

one Eroftratus, Who ſct it on fire for the 

ſtrange purpoſe of having his name comme 

morated. This new temple, which was built : 

by general ſubſcription, and ortiamented 'by = 
ſeveral princes, at length however exceeded 3 
the old one, and W one of the 

ſeven wonders of the world. {S467 Srbet:? 
Alexander having wintered in Afia Mabe, 

aſſembled his forces at he city of Gordium. 
There he was ſhewn the knot tied by Gor-! 

dius, and was at the ſame time told that uni- | 
verſal empire was to 3 to. bim that” 2 


in vain; but Has his ſwort hd " it in 
two, declaring he had in this way brought him- 
ſelf within the prediction - bu ß Ned 


"This. campaign opened with the dodo : 


{ 


— 
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of Cilicia ; and he very near loſt his life by 
bathing whilt warm in ita river Cyduus. All 
his phyicians had given hita over except one; 
and a letter us put into the hands of Alex- 
ander when on the point of drinking a mix- 
ture he had ordered. This letter was to in 
| form hien that thephyſitian, who had under- 
5A taken his cure, was bribed to poiſon him. 


oe But. it bad ſo little effe@t-on' Alexander, chat 


putting the letter inte the poſſeſſion of the 
phyſician, he took off the medicine whilſt the 
doctor was-peruſing it. And his confidence 
ſoon appeared — pic my almoſt 
immediate recovery. 3: #454 

Darius had eee for whe 
defence of his crown. He howevet knew no- 
thing of war, and iuſtead of waiting in an open 
country, Where all his forces could have 


Actedb he entered the hilly parts in or adjoin- 


ing to-Cilieia.- This being juſt what Alezan- 
| dex Viſbed, he immediately brought en the 
battle of Iſſus. A deridet victory ws the 
conſequence. And though Darius ſavod him- 
tall Ry Light! als amy was A; 


-- 
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with his mother, his queen, and feveral of 
his children; an immenſe ſpoll, ut the fame 
tients falling into the hands of the victor. 
| "Darius brought into the field at leaſt 
| 3 50 men; one fourth of which were 

Ele zn this battle, whit Alexander did not 
loſe” more chan 4 er 500 men. When we 
artend to the deſcription given by hiſtorians, 
we ſhall however ceaſe to wonder at this 
diſparity. The Perſians had indeed the rich- | 
eſt dreffes and armour. Gold, 'Aver, and 
precious ſtones abounged. - But they were 
moch fitter for the pageantry of à court than | 
the exertions or dangers of war: And mi- 
hons of ſuch ſokhers would have in vain at- 
tempt6d to break e the Mi 
Phalanx,” H 20H | 
"The conduct of Alexander was FRETS: ere | 
praife- 1 worthy chan in his treatment of the. 
Royal captives, | Their attendants were ton | 
tinned, and every gratification to which they 
kad been weugo med. 2 / Having ende wie, 
che queen, Ale: | 
preferice. - She was eee beavcift, 


Vor. II. 
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and he would not truſt himſelf with the con- 


templation of her charms, It is not impro- 
bable that a delicacy to the unfortunate Da- 
rius alſo prevented viſits, which might be 


conſtrued to improper motives. For at this 
| time the Macedonian king was almoſt as 


much diſtinguiſhed by his virtues. as his vic- 


6 But alas! we ſhall fon ſee him be. 


come contemptible, and fink beneath his own 
— TE 

Syria was the next country ha ſubmitted 
to the conqueror; and the treaſures found i in 
Damaſcus alone loaded 7,000 beaſts of bur- 
then. Darius now made overtures of peace; | 
| but Alexander rejected all terms except thoſe 
of unconditional ſubmiſſion. As a reaſon for 
ſuch haughtineſs he mentioned the former 
invaſions of Greece. And he Hxewiſe ac- 
cuſed Darius of inſtigating * murder 0 
father Philip. - baits 8 | 

Of all Phœenicia Tyre alone ' oppoſed 4 Alex- 
nk. This city originally ood upon the 
main land; but on Nebuchadnezzar's for- | 
- "ne befieging i it, the inhabitants had ** 
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2 new town on an adjacent iſland, in which 
they had ſucceſsfully defied the Babyloniſh 


| monarch. They thought to do the ſame by 


the Macedonian. He however made a cauſe- 
way t that united it to the continent ; z and with 
the aid of the ſhipping belonging to Sidon 


and other | places it was taken by ſtorm. He | 


- 


then ſacrificed to the Tyrian Hercules ; an 4 N 


having generouſly continued Azelmichus its 


king, notwithſtanding the vigorous defence 
he had made, Alexander proceeded t to Judea. Fg 
Having | ſettled the Jewiſh affairs, as already 


related, he ſet out for Egypt. The city of 


| Gaza. lay i in bis way, and for a mort time x 


oppoſed him. Batis, a eunuch, was its gover- 


nor, and by his brave defence he is ſaid to 
have irritated Alexander ſo much, that 
| holes were bored through. | his feet when | 
taken in order to faſten him to a chariot : 2 


which being done, he was dragge} roun the 


| valls till he expired. Alexander. vas. a great | 


wWmirer of Homer, and is ſuppoſed. to have 
dane this cruel act in imitation of Achilles 


| of Heftor, WW ſome authors deny 
5 


28 


3 py 7 .- - 
3 * N 3 * 
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bad ſo few forces that he ſubmitted without 


prieſts were brought to ſay fo is not recorded. 
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the truth of this tranſition, and as yet | 
think he was not capable of it. 
The Egyptians held the Perfians in ſo much * 
deteſtation that they confidered Alexander as 
their deliverer. And the Perſian governor 


a blow. The Macedonian king ſtill further 
confirmed the affections of the Egyptians, by 
eſtabliſhing all their ſuperſtitions. He alſo 
facrificed to their Bull Apis, and others of 
their deities. And having celebrated the moſt 
magnificent games at Memphis, be proceeded 
down the Nile: At the mouth of which he 
laid the foundation of the fame city of 
Alexandria. Li 
| He next viſited the temple of Jo piter Am- 
mon in Lybia; which, by 'means of the de- 
ſerts he had to paſs, was a journey of great 
difficulty. On his arrival there the oracle 
ſaluted him as the fon of Jupiter Ammon, 
declaring his mother Olymplas had been im- | 

|  pegnated by that deity. By what means the 


But the effe& it had on Alexander was to 
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make bim bebave,. on many occaſions, in a 
manner unworthy the meaneſt of mankind. | 
And as ſoon as his mother heard of his deifi- 
cation; the wittily wrote ta him not to embroll 
her in à quarrel with Juno. 


. Tyes. in the beginning. of the year 392. 
Whilſt his forces were aſſembling at that city 
Darius ſent him freſh overtures, offering him 
3 daughter in marriage, with all the countries 
t tothe. South of the Euphrates for her por. 
tian. On hearing theſe terms Parmenio, one 
of his generals, exclaimed that be would ac- 
cept of them. Sq would I, ſays Alexander, 
if | were Farmenio · And he then ſent word 
10Darlud that be moat e what terms, 
or oppoſe him in the field. 7 
Before any fredb hoſtilities took place, Stz- | 
tra the wife of Darius died, and Alexander 
gave her a moſt magnificent funeral. When 
this, and the kind treatment of the other 
royal priſoners was reported to Dafius, he 
forgot all reſentment : And generouſly pray- 


to 6d, that if the. period of his own reign was 
| Ba etl 


h 4 
„ 8 


Having wiatered in Egypt, he ſet out for 


* 
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come, it might be Alexander that fuceeeded 
him in the throne of Cyrus. 31 

By the cowardice or * of Mazzus, 
2 Perſian general, Alexander was ſuffered to 
pa both the Euphrates. and Tigris without 
oppoſition. Darius was poſted near a place 
called Gangamella with at leaſt 7,000,000 of 
horſe and foot. And to engage theſe the 


Macedonian had no more than 40,000 infan- 


try, and 7000. cavalry. . When Parmenio be- 
15 eld ſuch fearful odds, be adviſed his maſter 


to attack them by night; but Alexander re- 


| plied he would not teal a victory. He there- 
fore engaged i in the morning, and before the 
cloſe of day gained that battle which decided 
ine fate of the Perfian empire, 8 | 

Darius behaved with great courage in this 
Action, and in his flight he gave a marked in- 
- * Nance of the nobleneſs of his nature. Tt was 
_ propoſed by ſome of his attendants to break 
down a bridge. which be had croſſed, that his 


retreat might be ſecure. But when he con- 


f derrd that numbers of his people would 
thereby loſe the opportunity of che M | 


vs 
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abſolutely forbade it. He however actom- 


aſterwards able to make head n his con- * 

' bweror. 8 

: i Babylon next ſubmitted to Alexander, and 
the inhab tants of that province were no leſs 

pleaſed at the change than the Egyptians bad 
been before them; for the Perſians: had de · 
ſtroyed their idols alſo: And Alexander not 


o only reſtored them, but facrificed in perſon | 
5 to Belus. In Suſa, the capital of Perſia, to | 
* which the Macedonian king now proceeded, 5 
5 | he found treaſures that amounted to nine 
N millions of our money. Being thus poſſeſſec 


of ample ' means to recompenſe thoſe who 
| had claims on him; he ſent ſeveral rich pre- 
ſents to the Grecian ſtates: And moſt libe- 
1 rally rewarded all his followers. e 
Having added ſeveral other parts to bis 
| conqueſts, he directed his courſe towards Per- 
| ſepolis. This had Jatterly been a place of 
reſidence for the Perſian kings, and was the 
ſecond, if not the firſt city, of that empire. | 


OY clemency had followed ſubmiffon 125 
; 9: „ | 


pliſhed his preſent ſafety, though he was never, 


* 
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but though Perſtpolis gave no reſiſtance, he 
allowed his ſoldiers to plunder it. As it was 
x this time winter, he made jt his quarters 
for that ſeaſon, and gave himſelf up to every 
uind of exceſs,” In one of his drunken ſcenes, 
Athenais, an Athenian courtezan, ſuggeſted 
to him, that burning Perſepolis- would be a 
proper return for the deſtruction of Athens 
dy Terres. The inebriated Monarch eagerly 
© embraced the propoſal and ſeizing a lighted 
torch; his chief officers, who were with him, 
- followed the example. They then ſet fre 
| to the palace, and the flames fpreading to 
the adjoining duildings, * . in a 
ſhort time reduced to aſhes, 2 
Darius had taken up his quarters. at Lebe 
tana in Media, but as ſoon as he knew Alex- 
ander to be again in the field, he retreated 
towards the Caſpian fea. Beſſus, the gover- 
nor of Bactria, ac companied this unfortunate 
Monarch; and coneeiving that he ſhould bo 
able to oppoſe Alexander, he ſcized his un- | 
happy maſter, and uſurped the command of 
* the forces, e pref. 
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ſed Beſſus ſo cloſe, that he was forced to | 
leave the litter, in which Darius was carried, 
| behind him. And leſt a change of fortune 
might give his injured King the power of 
vengeance, he was mortally wounded 2888 
he was abandoned; 

Polyſtratus, one of Alexander's Captains, 
came up with the litter, whilſt Darius was | 
yet living, His laſt breath. was ſpentin ſend- 
ing thanks to Alexander for the generous 
treatment he bad-ſhewn to his family, He 
allo prayed, that the Gods might reward hin. 
with. the empire of the univerſe ; concluding | | 
vith giving his hand to Polyſtratus, at the 
ame time charging him to tell Alexander, 


1 he had done ſo, 22 
* viches and forgiveneſa. | 
d 


Thus fell Darius, and 0 the accounts 


r. of every hiftorian, be ſeems to have _— . 
© better fate. The ways of Heaven are im- ; 
be denetrable, nor are we able to account . 
723 the different fortunes of mankind. But this 
lO *. de know, that the bappieſt and longeſt 


lie, s pothing ben OPER, o emu. 
1 CR 


Aa 
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And 28 virtue muſt be ultimately happy, and 
vice miſerable; the temporary bleflings, or 
misfortunes of this ſpan of exiſtence, are al- 


oF exnaly inſignificant. . 


On Alexander's learning how Darius had | 


. cloſed his' life, he.burſt into tears, at the ſame 


time giving orders for his interment, with 
. the uſual magnificence. This event happened 
in the year 331, and either 205 or 206 years 
aſter Cyrus began. his Empire. And 1 ſhall 
| therefore, conclude this letter with an account 
(fs frm. pigs, and cuſtoms of Perf. | 
The Perſian Kings were abſolute in the 
8 All who approached them pro- 
trated themſelves at their feet. And if a 
ſubject was cven ofdered. to put himſelf to 
death, be inſtantly. and readily obeyed. — 
Theſe Monarchs ſometimes ſat in judgment 
- themſelves, and all judges were appointed by 
them. There were fixed regulations, 1 which 


5 were generally adhered to, but then the King 
© was, above all lav. yen the higheſt ſub- 


ut be publücly whipt at his pleaſure; 


15 een thr nen, that 49 e 


I  » 1 


* . 
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occaſions they returned their Monarch thanks 
for having remembered them. No perſon 


approached the Sovereign without a preſent 3: 


and when he travelled, all the vaſſals which 


he paſſed by brought him ſuch 'conipliments 


as their ſtation permitted. If any perſon 
came to adviſe the King, he was placed'on 8 


an ingot of gold, which was his reward; if 
what he had to ſay was deemed ſerviceable. 
bot i otherwiſe he was whipt for his intruſion. 
ue title of the Perſian Monarch was that 
| of King of Kings, and the crown was here- 
ditary. The coronation was performed by 


the Prieſis; and at it, 2 mantle, which had ws 
belonged to Cyras; was worn by every King. | 
To eat ſome figs and turpentine, and to i 
drink a little ſour milk, was alſo a part of 
this ceremony. Phe Tiara, or Cron, 
which was a fort of Turban, 'was then pe- 
ed on bis head. Its point was erect, where - 
8 thoſe of the ſubecta were bent Aud be- 
| Gdes th. diſtinction, the King's Turban; or 2 
Bee tte a white wen en 7 8 # 


8 % PR 
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toak: plscg at the death of every Monarch, 
nn the facred-fires were then let out, during 
the ſpace of five days. There Vers panticu- 
lar guards, whoſe duty it was to give infor- 
mation of all commotions; for whieh purpoſe 
eee eee The 
mode 85 communication was by lighting 
3 Aa there CIS couriers, or 


| poſts,”eſtabliſhed throughout the Empire. 


- Theſe-Monarchs uſually refided either at 
1 W Gus hrs OY 
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inſtrumental muſic; and the fineſt women 
that could be procured, were always ready to 
adminiſter to their pleaſures, That a con- 
tant ſupply of money ſhould be at hand, a 

placed at the head of the King's bed, and 
_ another at its foot with 3000 more: and 
thus they poſſeſſed every means of gratifying 
their wiſhes. - Yet Kerxes is ſaid to have - 
deen ſo far from being ſatisfied, as to offer. a | 
1 17 208 ene ns the! /Perkian HAR 
_ _narchs.. The whole taxes of a province were 

; | ſometimes ſquandered on 2 geen or concu- 
dine. One city furniſhed ornaments for: the 
hair another for the neck—a third for: her 

" and fo on #5 to the reſt of her apparel. 
© It'was uſual for the Kings eicher 10 Wat 
een in-perſon, or to ſend commsdz 

| | Goners, at ſtated times: and when the latter 
vere employed, they were called the Tags 
' des and ears. K is alſo ſaid! that every 
F 
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Oromazes, or God, had placed him on the 
_ throne to do good. The ordinary guards of 
| the Perſian Kings' were 15, in number, 
all of whom were ſtiled the King's couſins. 
And beſides theſe, there was the n 
band of 10% 00. 5 
9 A fort of voluntary contribution provided 
RR or. the. exigencies of the Rate, during the 
| © reigns of Cyrus and Cambyſes : but as the 
t \ Kings, were abſolute, it is eaſy to conceive 
how little free will had to ſay to ſuch pay- 
megts. Darius Hyſtaſpes, however, chang- 
| ed this mode to fixed and certain taxes, from 
7 whencehewas: called the Merchant ; though, 
in fad, it was infinitely better calculated for | 
| the happineſs of his people. 
The education of children » was n | 
„ io. This was chiefly committed to 
the Magi, and the royal progeny were under 
the care, of four of the chief of that order. 
At the age of ſeventeen, every Perſian was 
_ Ingolled as 2 ſoldier. . Parents had abſolute 
power over their childrens lives and fortunes, | 
een an in the Preſence « of hs s 


* 
4 - 
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father. A numerous iſſue was deemed the 
greateſt bleflings ; ; and thoſe who had it, 
vere ſure to FOG of. the ere _ ſove- 


The Perſians were temperate in TY 
though much addicted to liquor, - It was 
their cuſtom to talk over every thing they 7 
intended to do when in their cups; but 
their final-decifion was not made till ſober. 
Equals faluted each other with a kiſs; whilſt 
N= rv ewes bee.» Hg themſelves to cher | 
d . love o truth. They had W 
| alſo an abborrence of running in debt; but by 1 U 
the conqueſts. of other nations, "they ver - | 
ſoon became a very depraved people They _ | 
were allowed as many concubines and wives 
us they thought proper: and they had uo 
idea of inceſt, | ſometimes. mar i g their $2 I . 
nnd and een their mothers. They were, 
er, extremely Jealous, from whehce 
2 . cunuchs; and that _ 4 7 
 praftice is ſuppoſed to. have originated v 1 
them. Tha ee in e . 
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nally the bow and arrow, which they uſed 
on horſeback. Cyrus, however; introduced 
other weapons, with a cloſer order, of fight- 
ing; and chariots, armed with ſeythes, be- 
4 gi them. . Every ſoldier 
was. clad in armqur, and their horſes uſed in 
war bad alſo a defenſive coyering., In going 
out on any expedition, every man put an ar- 
row in an appointed place. And on the re- 
turn of the forces, thoſe: who ſurvived took 
one out for each, by which means the num- 
bens loſt. were aſcertained. Over their ar- 
mour they wore: purple cloaks,' and the King 
| va$\diftinguihed- hy ane of white. Their. 
| wives; children, and concubines always ac 
| companicd them 10 the field z and though 
| unwieldy companions, the fear of loſing them 
| w ſuppoſed 10 dd 40 their courage. From 
ſpe ſuperſtitious ideas, they never marched 
0 | ax-engaged: by db la time of action, the 

King was placed in the centre, and with him 
the royal banner. This was a ſpread eagle 
> ot gold, which. was: fixed 98. the top af a 
is. "Binge dhe er fat to en. 
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praQiſed amongſt them, but whether it was, 
or was \not tel us dedde marters et ee 
Ty is not recorded. 
Parricide was not eee 
den becauſe the child in ſuch caſes was 
deemed ſpurious. But what puniſhment ws 
inflicted for any crime, ſeems to have been 
 difepetionary in thoſe who tried the culprits. - 
It was not uſual, however, to puniſh any 
A And che whole life 
| of the acoufed was,: in every tial, taken into - 
conſideration. The accuſed'and: the accuſer 
ere always placed face to face. And when 
the perſon under trial was acquitted, dies ad- 
verſury received the ſume ſentence. that de 
endeayoured to get inflifted, Ingratitude = 
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This was dont by fitting two boats ee each 


nad feet. Thü face was then anointed' with = 
© honeys te invite waſps and other infefts, and | 
ann firuation the en e * en- 
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ing of religion, a man of Kill greater abilities 
a4 eee eee or Zo- 
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Pired. Any perſon with a. leproſy. was ba- 
niſhed, as they ſuppoſed. it a puniſhment for 
© ſome concealed offence. | Walking was con- 
. fined to the, lower. orders of Perſians, for 
e perſon of rank appeared on horles, 

8 0 „and with arms by their 
2 And i in \ this. way they paid their vi- 
| fins, and ſettled every ehen requir- 
ed deing in the open air. al 


1 «Prior dec e dee Hits 
A pl Wines ack (aig in - 
5 Lait wee Goonies ee eee by 
- Zoroaſter 3, as, was alſo a ſyſtem of religion, 


neirer the truth than that of any other in 
the heathen worde. 
Hy father. of. Darius, was ap- 


e main ababs. Magi.. He was himſelf 
- man of ſtudy, and had viſited ſeveral dil. 


tiant countries. But he had the virtue and 


good fete te cal to his aid, in the reſorm- 


"He had. rifted chaſe * which 
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dut hie was well acquainted with the works 
o the Prophet Daniel, and alſo of the gene- 
ral principles of the Ifraelites. Thus quali- 
fied, his notions were readily received; and 
tte new Magi, or Prieſts een 
dhe direction of Hyſtaſpes, made it the efta- - 
büched worſhip of their country. 8 7 
Toroaſter ſaid, there was one grest TY 
| nivifble God, called Oromazes, By him the 
© utiiverſe was created a and governed: But an 
© evil, ſpirit was for a time permitted to have a 
certain degree of power. During that period; 
e and darktieſs, good and evil, were to 
be . a barren? of warkare: "ll at 


NT ee 
; conceived. there was a time ben all were 
bee and that the preſent” ſtage of x 
| Renee was ſtate of probation; and for he 
| Purpoſe" of exhisting former 'gffences. Be- 

"We * ee ben Gary 4 . 
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5 
vere then moſt celebrated; and ax Chaldea 
© provement, I think there can be no doubt 
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ane Mythras, which in. allo their name for 
the ſun, He was ſuppaſod to be conſtantly 
engaged in combating the evil ſpirit, and was 
t length ta overthrow: him z by which the 
| work] was to be taſtored to order end hap- 
pineſs. er pen ati ann r 
"called Miythen, 
| e 8 wad, pupiſh 
| ments and that the fourth day after death, 
| the ſoul of every deceaſed. martal arrived; at 
a bridge, where two nügels weighed. the ac- 
don of their nö: If the good prepanderat | 
ed, Mey ware permitted to paſs. / But if not, 
N they fell over into a place of miſery. He 
ſaid; that the maſt cceptable worſhip to 
God, was doing good to ons another; and 
that no man} however wicked, peed deſpair, 
If his repentapee. was fineere and permanent, 
uus far, there is Vitle difference from the 
Uraclitiſh diſpenſatians 3 and the omnipotence 
of God was fully admitted and cſtabliſhed. . 
As to ſome other inſtitutions of Zoroaſter 
. | there arc great diſputes whether they: de or 
| not come W 
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| There were towers in which a fire deemed | 
ſuered was kept conſtantly burning, except 
on the death of their kings. But theſe build - 
ings only held the fire, and no temples were 
erected in this country, becauſe it was deemed 
abſurd to confine a pure ſpirit within walls. 
The prieſts therefore faught the people in the 
open air aGacent to their reſpectiv e towers. 
Aud theſe holy fires are ſuppoſed to have 
been only conſidered as emblematic of the 


Deity: ''To' pollute the air by in ſmells, or to 


thiow filth into water was forbidden, anden 
is probable chefe elements were lkewiſe con- 


adefed as emblems vf the ſupreme Being, 


The ſin and moon were all. efteemed'the _ 
tet great witnefles of God. When they _ 
 ptkyed®by' Yay chey therefore turiied"thelt 
face to che ſun, aud by night the ſame pofture 
is Ubſtrved towards the moon. Upon he 
_ while Tatm iticlined to think that theſe farms 
vere Höt intended to divide or dimini the 
| worttlp and glory of the'trus 3 and omy Bod. 
It is ſaid that Zoroaſter very perten 
Uſtratied ue Thagi as to the” Coming of 


>» 
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BY Chriſt. He alſo informed them that at the 
time of his birth they ſhould fee a ſtar in 
which there would be the figure of a virgin. 

And ſome of wow, men onflercd, 1M with 
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| ſhould appear. 12 eee 
litle doubt but it was from Perſia that the 
. wiſe, men of the Eaſt came to worſhip the 
new born king of eee in the 
Ver Teſtament... . a tie ines 4.4 
be prieſts ar EN tae caſes. 
3 Tbe.loyeſt ;orger attended parochial duty. 
Tue ſrrond preſided, over particular diſtricts. 
| Ur eee head 
. 7 of all. They were extremely plain in their 
8 eee 
| _ refraining, from every thing that had ever 
poſſeſſed life. This vas in conſequence of 
| 5 {their believing that the ſouls. of men bad a 
i © progreſs. through the badies of animals. And 
in another place we ſhall find Pythagoras, in- 
ee ene ene 
3 _ opinion. 7 33643 Siet N 
5 ren the 1 550 of DarusHyſaſhs 10th 
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deſtruction of the Perſian empire theſe tenets 1 


we countries of Afiz there is nothing memo- 
rable that has not fallen in with the Perſian 
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— 4 el Albens, e 
\ —— ee doen: 
power to his ſons Hipperchns and Hippias. 
aa n 0 


to the jnfamons pratice of the Greeks, was 
giton. Theſe two youths therefore revenged 
| themſelves, by affaſfinating Hipparchus, but 
Hippias eſcaping, put them io death. Their 
execution, however, rouſed the people of 
P. ho expelled the ſurviving ſon of 


Piſiſtrat s, and-erected ſtatues to Harmodius 
ph Acifiegien, as martyrs in the cauſe of 


liberty. Much about this time, Athens was 


5 eee eee awd 
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viſited with 2 plague, and 
— av ve nos 
er order to àvert iti. eng 
Sevenil [petty — place” | 8 | 
to the attacks de by he Perf 1 Theſe | 
| a — ee ee . 


eee 
an to the mode of oppoſing the enemy; 
it length Miktiades; "who was one of them 
een This was to — 
it would: TOOL Aleebes 0s che yams | 
good, to let Müttiades have" the"Tole! poles „ 
Arfoory — daery> wa . 
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ing unſucceſafab s fine;.of fifty 
| eee ibis, uogriteful countey- 


m viſto, WINE N 

wan of the Perfigts, Mikiades 
„2 ifand of 
Prove 
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On the diſgrace and desth of Miltiades, 


Atiftides, and Themiftocke became-the great- 


eß men at Athens. The firſt was! remark- 
_ able. for. his. wiſdom and integtity; and bad 


dba glorious appeliation-of Juſt- He was be- 
nnn 1 
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— angie he dad nelthier 
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poke off with the title of Jü t.. 


When Xerxes aſcended the:Petfiatithroney 


| Themiftocles: wn in faſth the- rulerti of 


Athens, He: tharefore- effectuahg erte 
e Ita navy, ah 1 * 
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 been:-recalled,. likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
But and deſerved the 
——— — And-0a. Fg AH 
were fo; uncommon, Wan W be 
was recompenſed- even beyond his deſires. | 


higheſt honors by arms, they were alſo in- 


| cxeaſing in phlloſephie and poetie fame. Be- 
mee eee 
of Thales, at this time fouriſhed 5 and was 
hag denſe Mate 


+F Keraclinsy-another Oreck: Philoſopher, Was 


| Art compoſer o goin wer particu 


. e eee nen 


Athens, but its port of Pirzus, vas ſtrongy 


fortified. . This, and all his former ſervices, 


could not Kowerer. give ability to his popu- 


5 —. nene een 


le 
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ſtances, I may with ſafety pronounce; 
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againſt his ungrateful country. u COLES 
In his public! acta, che worſt thing done 
ment;of Ariſides: and he elo meditated/a 


Athenians, had- not-Ariftides interpoſed,” 
\luperiority hy ſes, its inhabitwits -rvjefted an 
_—_ that muſt have been attended witli o 
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Alo a very mixed character. But he certain 
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This happened an the ' diſtnifiion uf Pauſa- 
vides who, by hie boughty and overbearing 

conduct, had highly offended che allies. Ic 
wr allo diſcovered, that be had been intri- 
n vid ihr Perſians wo betray his country; 
on which he cook funstury i me temple of N 
 Minarva at Sparta. Here be was-iftarved to 
death; his own mother pointing out how he 


|, might periſh, without polluting We temple 


— — 2 * 


tides. 40 the dbips,. :inen, and money, 
which evory Hate ſhouldfurviſh, This he gid 


happy let or errangeturut for Greece. He 
| | had allo the almoſt fingular good bertune, to 
| retain the eftsem of His countrymen to the 

lugt. And Plato afrerwards faid of him, that 
5 he tudied- to fill Athens with virtue. But 
: even Arittides, is faid to have been addicted 


to the unnatural 1 What can. 


Tor che Glenfly brought u tile 4 id it et 
| the dee, dich le bring v, the 


eſcape impoſſible, | 
| As Gimerlifim, > was the day of Ari 


with fo much equity, that it tas called the 
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one ſay of a people, where this Abotninable = 

vice mas not even diſoeuntenatced? | For my 

own part, when 1 find ſuch a men 4 A. 

tides charged with it, 1 lament * hing 

in theſe days. And I chat his oader- 
Vite unblerhiſhed arne, Ms ba na- 
uted by che lafamous pradhee ui bis toutta?. 
5 If you wiſh for every minute, 2346. the 
Ives of the-moſt.telobrated Greeks, and; Re. 
ens, ou will ad dem in the, works. gf = 
| Bluearchy, which. are well worthy of your pe- 
_rulalg For ie would quite exceed the bouads 
I-preſeribe $0 myſelf, ts recite ll the * 
cubers of thoſe diſtinguiſhed wharaBhere. ris : 
Dion, the fon of Mikiades, — 1-90 2 
leadex of Athens, | He began dls career by | J 
4 taking ſeveral ſettlements in;Thrace, which = 1 2 

un chen bad belonged to the Perkatis. He | 
| then relieved the ſeas from à neſt of piraten 
,vhich inhabited the ifdand of Seyres, oblige 
: ing them te fly from. that country., Anil he 4 4 
| defiroyed fo many; Porian. ſhips, and pate. : 
| ſed. himfelf of fo murh plunder, thet Arte- 
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eee eee Greeks, and 
the-ſame-time-ſo humiliating | to the Per- 
3 dat bn] dw age 4. 
„eee Bange, yo; dramatic 


-writers, -now/flouriſhed in Greece, and t. 


Ae ws lane. Bat a prize given to 
where a tragedy of his and t. 
8 ſo affected the old 
e bas be rerired-to- Sicily, and ſoon af. 


"er Expired, Theſe tragedies were exhibited 


at. games latgly jnftituted- to the memory. of 
- 'Theſeus, Fer Cimon, by the | 
ecke, had brought his bonexfram Seyros, | 
aer onpelling the pirates. And they, were 
not only received with the higheſt veneration, 
ee eee uo this an. 
mn. Rel T3 

Of all men Cimon 3 to * ſecure of 
— avemeryean.: Added to 
1 n ſer vices be bad performed, ' his 


2 — Athens , ar his oon expence 


ever fickle people. 
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Hisextenfive gardens and fields wer 


| every citizen, who might alſo uſe their pro- 
| duct, as if it had been their on. His table 

5 was always plentifully 
merous gueſts vere entertained with the moſt 

| unbounded hoſpitality. - Yeu neither bee 


_- Xanthippus;: an eminent Akai ne Wer 
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"4 with uebi But in the ene 
this war with the Helotes, Sparta greatly 
 cffeided” Athens: The reſentment of the 


| populace was then artfully turned by Beürles 


to-Cimon, who had: been ſosmuch the friend 

e Laceitzmoniny' which ended in. hisqbeing 

dadven from his country wes el 
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and his hu- 
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and little to hate in his 


| laying out his on private fortune ; but 
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ed wich them. Pericler was ſo ſenifible- of 


all theſe! powers, that he tock her ab «kr 


_ miſtreſs, putting away his Ale in order to 
receive her. Her aſcendaney at length roſe 
to ſach 2 height, that he conſülted her x 
every thing, n this woman that — 
riſe to the Samian wa. 9% Ys ee eee 
+ Miletus, the native city of |Aſpatia, had 
quarrelled with the iſland of 
des' therefore engaged the Athenians to take 
Lade Muetus; and r ak. 


| Aﬀer/ various ſuccelles, e 
the Bamians; levelled their chief city to the 
ground ; and having impoſed a heavy fue, 
returned in triumph to Athens. lie then 
| delivered an oration-in honour of -thoſe who 
had fallen; which ſo exquiſitely touched/the 
| feelings of his audience, as to draw forth the 
higheſt applauſe ; and this pathetic funeral | 
2 aſcribed to Aſpaßa - 2 J's © 

--.Pericles, from this time; ths 
Sr in his deporiment, that 'was Joy 
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Athens, eme under this deſcription, He 
| c was therefore accuſed of nent part of 
tee gold. which, was given him to, cover a 

Ts ae to and alſo of repreſenting | 
aim b and Pericles, by ſome of the 
anne on her ſhield, Of the 
Was acquitted, 
latter's, and he vas then thrown, into priſon, 
_ where he ſhortly died, as is ſuppoſed by 
The famous ſtatue to Jupiter, in 
at Olympia, was alſo. Executed 
ITY by ihis artife; and from its great Se, and 
5 deemed one of the ere, wonders of the 
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ee rio end Jah 
accuſation made againft bim was, Bis afert⸗ 
ing, that the ſun, moon, ind ſtars, was 
ert! . and e dite. A iy 


ton neither to cheer tir ee 
the worry of Athens, that no debt 
remained of his condemnation and theres 


fore,. by the aid of Pericles, ke ſaved bim- 
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united flevts-of Greece, drew. che whole ſum 
| from thence to Athens. This he juſtified by 
 faying that very fen ſhips, were Furniſhed 
except by the Athenians. .. And therefore 
baving in fad defended Greece: againſt the 
| Perſians, chat money of right belonged to 
_ "them. Whilſt Pericles was in the heighth of 
popularity it would have been in vain to have 
„ for an account. But now a decree 
Ves obtained at the inſtigation of Sparta and 
other ſtates, «that Pericles. thould. ſhow ſe | 
manner of its expenditure. 
wy This was a dreadful ſtroke A Meters 
ſucceſsful Athenian, He. had not indeed ag- 
grandized his. private fortune, but he had 
made that fund ſubſeryient to his ambition: 
Foor a conſiderable part of it had gone to the 
n of Athens, 1 to the payment 
ad entertainment of .the people. However 
uch an application of the. public money of 
Greece could by no means bear an inyeſliga- 
tion. And his ruin could only be prevented. 
1 divertivg the Athens OK this engpiry- 
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0 Achenian herald. This very july irri- 
| tated bis countrymen, and Pericles, heighten- 
ing the offence with all; his eloquence, ob- 
tuned a declaration of war. Megara being 
che ay of Sparta, u breach with, that flate 
I was alſo the conſequence.” « And Perides being 
| the only general the Athenians: could confide = 
| in, his ſervices were indiſpenſable: By which 
meins u total end was: put to wn e | 
| to the expenditure of the public money. | 
This war ee in che year 43h, 1 
involving in it almoſt every / nation of 
_ Greece, All. the Peloponneſian kingdoms 
b were on the fide of Megara, as were alſo the 
; Thebans, and the people of the: illand of 
 Egina,/befides ſome inferior ſtates, Moſt of 
I the iſlands of the Archipelago, together with 
| _ the Greeks of Alia Minor, fided with Athens. 
| And to prevent all accommodation the Per- 5 
q ſian emiſſiries in Greece were furniſhed with | 
plenty of gold, which they Judiciouſly/diſtri- | 
dated. Nor did this conflict, which is called 
|  the-firſt Peloponneſian. war, finally regs ol © 2 
27-years alter Us obne 1 1 
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Y obligad aha entmy +6; #itbdraw (their forces 
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The rest firengch of Athens wns her havy. 
And being weak in land forces, the Spartan 
4nd their bes begun the attack by entering 
fue reep nk 


p.-4 
3 


theſes. | \Thisy- 3-he had foreſeen, 


for the .progtftion af their own countries. 
But human wiſdom nat ſecure the fucceſi 
dn deſigns. A plague brenbing out in 
Athoits frept off anaablers; and being afcrib- | 
ace, e eee 


dhe arwy wich which. he had. updertaken the 
| fiege af the city af Epidanrus. And being 
en that un obliged to abandon it, the 
rage of the papulace became exceſſive. They 
| Geprived him of the command, Sued him to 
men nt and; he was: 


un EAA I IS ToR v. 83 
The Athrniins now appoitited other gene- 
rals ; all of whom proving unſucceſiful, Peri- 
des wes reindiated in their Ervur. But uſder 
lofing all his legitimate children, und feve- 
mad hi meareſt friends by the \gligue, he 
wab ed wich it ae. And before he ct 
Hew-cacrtions, it carried ben of 
eee ere eee e rene f * 
Wader Peres Athens eee 
architecture. And x eee which rs de. 
catedto Minerva, | eodt: 
— tploriis inipicrenaetits D6- | 
rices*Hid the foundation of his country's | 
. poipgre gh Saſs and entertains. 1 
min the pou fuck » tal Gor pl 
ſure as no fitustiom, however een, 
— aber dene e 
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„ UNTVER'SAL HISTORY. 
the baks of ts liberty was at the ſame pe 
nnn d ee e 
vns eloquent, and had a duda 
command of his temper; lle s, af a brave 
and ſucceſiful general z and as he gratified 
1 rte 2 it edo 
"He . on- 
N (e Kiniſelf in his laſt moments with the 
ele dien chat „bene Degen put on 
6 wii; heat n 
. the 3 vith' his encou- | 
1 —— 
cer e den pee 


er by bis ey we en 
een ined of bis penury. We find 
bien putting away his wife for a. courtezan, 
"kat So tos bene * —— 
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tional attacks upon . E-LE 
the Athenian government. In ſo mixed a 
. one is at a loſs to draw à conclu- 

fion. And I ſhall only add that whilſt Fad- 
mire the virtues I deteſt the vices of Pericles, 
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ſettled. bat or the intrigues; af Al. 


cibiades.. Pear was. ill ſuired; t the rifing 
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tune ze bad wg wil hin irt indrucden, 
3 from. Peices_hs eur tevions and 10 2 
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. first, and by their influence-the oſtvs · 
ND ED Hitherto great: 
driven from their country: 
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en Wehe dae, 
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| by the Argiies, Eleans, and Mattineatisy who 
nw But 
ede, 


firſt unſucceſsful. — 
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5 queſt: And fame [cities in Mein that bad 
a their. origin from Athens nom applied for 


| ſaccour- + Nicias oppoſed. this foreign expe- 
— with — Buz:Meidiades 


1 
1 . ment was decreed by the aſſembled people; 
1 imd in che warmch of their imagination, they 
Wn: i not only conſidered Sicily, but alſo. Carthage 
© and Italy, as having already Fielded to their 
= Jo Eo"! $0 29 6 hy ate nr | 
1 | Though measure this un- 
1 Dee 


1 | Bald #6 baue eee 
x  unfavoarable-t0 thimexpedition. '/Meton, 5 | 
WL celebrated .diviner;>decladgd N would: prove 
| 1 unſortunate. And the great Socrates, who 


= nom 8 e at- Athens, »prcilied its ca- 
3 a ee, Wa eee wel __” feels 85 
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men, under Gylippis, to eounteract it. The 


Athenians 'theri' reinforced. their troops in 
this quarter. But the event Ben tree 
loſs of both their fleet and army; . 

Though Alcibiades had Ne Wives. : f 
pedition aud was appointed ehe of its con- 


had ſeartely'ſalled for that Hand, till an or- 


| ſet” up before private houſes and public odi. 
ßer Chich were deemied 3 _ 

All Mels irhapes}” extepr one, Had 

| ly mutated; during the"eoarfe ef 4 W 

aht: "And Alelbiades had Tearcely departed, 

til he was accuſed of "Having: dose it in a 

dranken fronet It WAS ald allkdged by his 


En ne. 
impiottes. N.. drag, the pee Mels. 
loked "bly debatieteties; Akiblades ee 


doctors; he never acted in gielly. For Re 


der'was ſent after him to return to Athens. 
Le eee, 
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||  ceeded by thoſe of the deepeſt deſpair. . 
| . Fortunately for Athens, un inreconcileable- 


led to Sparta; where he © 
Ws ok: eaten og cody en- 
ip e eee enen 
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| bis ſervices 


pleaſing to Alcibiades, he made them yield to 


his ambition. He rendered himſelf popular 
among the Spartans, by conforming to the 


ſevereſt of their manners; and he became 


\ the chief director of all their warlike enter- 
Fine In this the Lacedzmonians acted 


Viſeh, becauſe he beſt knew where Athens 


was vulnerable. | Agis, one of the Spartan 
Eins, accordingly. beat them by land, and 


' foftified a place called Decelea, eyen in the 


— 


territories of Attica. And at the ſame time 


© but alſo detached from their intereſt a num- 


| Alcibiades not only proved vitorjous by ſea, | 


ber of their allies. To add to theſe misfor- | 


tunes, the Athenians, at this time, received an 
0 account of their total overthrow'in Sicily : on 


which their wild ideas of conqueſt, were ſuc- | 
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Alcibiades. The latter had debauched the 
wife of the former, and even boaſted of his 
dime. When this was made known to 
Agis, he ſent private orders to have Alcibia- 
des aſſaſſinated. But the Ath eſcaped 
it, though narrowly ; a and took ſhelter with 9 | 
Tifaphernes, the Perſian governor of Lydia. 


Here he endeavoured to gain the good will : 
n countrymen, by detaching the Perfians' ; 


rom tiintcrefivet Sparta ; and in ſome de- 

a . ants 413 5 $3 pies is hp 3 3s | 
Daring-the'conftermation which prevailed» | ., 2 
. „ 


— 
* 


misfortunes, one of their principal: c citizens: W ; - 


e 


1 


— Wſaned 4 Pinder, totally ſubverted the demo- SD, 
The right of voting was then confin- 8 5 1 
0 2 2 bt: X 8 5 
pagiſtrares, called Prytanes. Theſe Frytanes 

ben named 100 perſons; each of whom ap- til 3 
vinted "three ' eee e 1 


ated Wege cn e 04 „ 
eie e eee t e . i ELLE : 1 1 
[the hour of danger this ben apts „ 

übers to FR they a 


104 UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
' retained their love of power. The ſame ſen- 
timents were entertained by the fleet and 
army, then aſſembled at Samos: and a leader 
| alone was wanting to call them into action, 
The friends of Alcibiades did nat omit ſo fa- 
| vourable an opportunity; but by their judi- 
_ cious management, the troops declared him 
their commander. On this, Piſander was 
forced to negotiate with Aleibiades, and a 
campromiſe took place. The right of voting 
Was continued in the 3000, to the excluſion 
of the lower order; and the Frytanes pere 
"x "wo. to- remain, — beute was n 
| | This reſtoration of Abies happened 
5 che 21ſt year of the Peloponneſian war; and 
an immediate/ turn took place in their affairs. 
_ By his ſucceſſes, and by his affecting to be 
religious, Alcibiades regained the good opi- 
 - niom of the people. And in a ſhort time they 
_ - reſtored him to all bis former honors. - 
The Perſians, on ſeeing this favourable 
i; e ert mann 
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aſs with ſucecſs, proving vittorious on m 
accafions, and amaſſing a prodigious {þoil 
On his return to Athens, be, therefore, 
lehtened the public” taxes out of his on ac» 
quiſitions. : And by ether liberal acts, his po- 
pularity was raifed ſo high, that the the- 
lians decreed him to be the ſole commander 5 
el theiy fleets aud armes. 

Sparta, at this period, would hive con- 
duded a peace on any terms: but the elated 
Athenians, talked of nothing leſs than the 
extirpation of their enemies. The Lacedæ- 
monians were, therefore,” forced to the ut- 
moſt exertions. - Hitherto the Perſians had 
ther affiſted underhand than openly ; and 
they had changed fides, ſo as to keep up a 
balance between the contending parties. But 
Cyrus, the ſon of Darius Nothus, who was 
dor the governor of Afia-Mitior, declared 
| himſelf decidedly for Sparta. And Lyſander, | 
| the Lacedzmonian Admiral, with his aid, 
and that of the other allies, was able to face 
| the Athenians on the ocean. Alcibiades was - 

ale at the head of a e armament. But 0 

. | 


— , — ß F 


— . — — 
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be 1 e Atkins; the' Grit een ef dis diate 


1 85 2 5 ne was inſtantly deprived of all his offices 
| 7 | i and honors, and ten Generals were appoint- 
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being obliged to leave it under the command 


"Hh 


det Antiochus, for a few days, it was entirely 
3 i defeated, and almoſt every ſhip was taken or 
dieſtroyed. This was. owing to the diſobe- 
dlence and ambition of Antiochus, who went 
„ in purſuit of Lyſander, notwithſtanding the 
51 1 moſt poſitive injunctions to the contrary. For 

. Alkibiades had ordered him to avoid the ene- 
1 * my, * n bis re- 
turn. 1 ! 


wo 


v 


Vas the moſt violent reſentment to Alcibiades. 


_ 


" ed toſucceed him. As for Alcibiades him- 
ee be retired to Thrace, with;the few ſhips 
hae had left. There he ſtrongiy fortificd 
: Hinkle, amaſſing great riches, by the plun- 
der of the neighbouring territories; but he 
„ | never again reviſited bis native country. 

5 The ten commanders were at firſt unſuc- 
Wi Seh, and Conon, who was one of them, 
„ being ſeparated from the reſt, was blocked 

vp in the port of Mitylene. His nine col 
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pat having got a reinforcement, however, 


ſoon returned to his relief. And the Spar- | 
_ tans, under. Callycratides, were in their turn 85 


defeated; loſing ſeventy ſhips, whilſt nincteen 
only were ſunk on the part of the Athenians. 


A very ſtrange proſecution was now com- 2 
menced againſt the nine officers, who. had ; 
chus reſcued Conon. They were accuſed af 


ſuffering. the crews, of the ninetcen ſhips, 
which were ſunk, to periſh. It was in yain 


that they pleaded the beat gf action, and that 
their excrtions againſt the enemy rendered it 
8 impoſſible. It was alſo i N vain that Socrates, 
| one of the, Prytanes, ſhewed the injuſtice. of 
their condemnation; for ſix of them were 

| ſentenced and. executed. This being chiefly 

| owing to the malice. of Alcibiades's party; 


when the blind fury of the miſtaken multi- 


tude was over, they mourned for the victims e 
they had made. And the accuſers af theſe 
unfortunate commanders were then daugbter- | 
ed, without trial or merey, wherever they 


were met with. 


ae _ ho le wor. | 
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diſpatched in queſt of the Spartan fleet. It 
nt inferior in number, on which account 


3 Lyſander, who dommanded it, carefully avoid 


ed an engagement, taking ſheltey in the port 
of Lampſachus. Nat daring te attack him 
in that harbour, the Athenians took poR at 


Amos Patmos, to watch his motians. They | 
never once ſuppoſed that the Spartans would 


venture to attack them; and their men were 


(nn ſuffered to go on ſhore. 


But Lyſander carefully informed himſclf of 


their fituation, and coming ſuddenly upon 
them, nine ſhips, of all their numerous ficet, 


alone efcaped. Wich eight of theſe Conon 


retired to Cyprus, rather than meet the fury 


Ws eee eee, 
. the dreadful tidings to Athens. 


| Before the Athenians could in any degree 


| rocover this terrible. misfortune, Agis enter- 
| ed Attica with a Spartan army, whilſt Lyfan- 


der appeared off their harbour. They bad 


ns alternative, and therefore ſubmitted on 
the following terms: That their port and 


* 
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ment changed to an Oligarehy, which Sparta 
ſhould nominate. Athens to have always a * 
Lacedzmonian garriſbn ; and never to have 
more than twelve ſhips in its ſervice- Thus 
endetl the firſt Peloponneſian war, either in 


the year 405 or 404; and much about the 


fame time that Artaxerxes mung —— N 
eld to the throne of Perfia. e e 
Lyſander had taken immenſe ee ity 
theſe ſucceſſes, but the Spartan 
that it, and all that Chould at any time be. 
thus acquired, rmiiſt'go into the public trez- 
| fury. INE was However often evaded,” art” | 
nay as venal as any ef their neighbouts.”” 7 
| The death of Alcibiades happencd fhortiy 


l 


| _ tdok place at à Village ii Phrygia, where he 
had retired! with his weakti and a favors! 
miſtreſs.” Mis Hout there was fet on fte by. 
a number of aflafüns; and on His eſcaptity/ , 
from che flames; they New Bim by mile | 
-- weaptiis,: not daring to meet Min Band to 
hand. This murder i 6 
wild "> #5: 


—— wed 


aftov the Spirtans conquered Attiens. "TE 


na "UN1VE RSAL unis T OR Y. 
for. ane eee committed by order of 
the friends. of a noble lady, whom he had 
diebauched; others impute i it to the Oligar- 
chy at Athens, as they did not think their 


power permanent, whilſt the peopls had ſuch 
Ah |  bvidderito-apply to. 

4 : 13 Alcibiades, we behold afriking inſtance 
8 how every natural qualification may be per- 
; No aged To gratify his own ambition, he by 

; eloquence plunged Athens into the re- 
newnl- of that war, which ended in its de- 

ſwucdon. His: high birth and large fortune | | 
led him to the moſt guilty exceſſes, and to 
the moſt daring breaches of decency and good 
| order. His courage was exerted. againſt his 
native country, becauſe his vices had juſtly 
5 brought upon bim their reſentment. And 
1 | the beauty of his face and perſon, . were em- 
 ployediin the baſeſt ingratitude;. for by their 
— means, he ſeduced the wife of that King, in 
_ whoſe. court he had taken refuge. Thus, 
dene want of virtue, N birth, his riches, 


19 
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and inſtead of leaving a great and reſpectable 
name behind him, the lighteſt term we can 
eie. is that of deſpicable, to his character. 
The Oligarchy eſtabliſhed at Athens, con- 
ted of thirty Athenians, who were in che 
intereſt, as well as the power of Sparta | 
They turned out ſuch dreadful ratte, ht 
more blood was ſhed by them, than had been 
ſpilt in the late unfortunate war. Socrates i in 
vain attempted to prevent ſuch cruelties, and 
narrowly. eſcaped himſelf. And when the 


| Athenians would have left their country, ra- | 


ther. than ſubmit to ſucht a government, 
Sparta declared, that no ſtate ſhould: receive 
- them with impunity.- Argos and Thebes | 
however deſpiſed ſach threats, and numbers 
led to boch · Amongſt theſe, Thraybulus | 
was Grit in courage and abilities 4 he-there« 
ore put himſelf.at the head of an inconfider- | 
able body of fugitive Athenians. / With them. 
he. ſeized a place of firength in Attica, nam- 

ed Phyla; and being joined by many more, 
ve poſſeſſed himſelf of me Pirzus. Here be | 
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— without effect, to diſpoſſeſs 
him; and Critias, the bloodieft of 2 
was ſlain in the attempt. e eee 


With ſuch a ſupport at hand, the beer 
ef Athens now ventured to expel the ty- 


rants, who thereupon. ſurpriſed the city of 


| Uleufine, and put its inhabitants to death. 


* ; 


| | From it, 'they-ſent to Sparta for aid, and 
S Pauſanias, one of its Kings, was immedi- 


auey ordered into "Attica. | - Thraſybulus 


however, found means to get him over to 
hi intereſt, and the Democracy was then 
reſtored; An adt of oblivion aàt the ſame 


VU mme. fol 


r 


„m essa ia Puulinias' was. ey i 


a at Sparta; nor would Thrafybulus 
lune been able to ſtand his; ground, but that 


the Lacedzmonians were nowattacked'by dif- 
ferent enemies. This was owing to the Per- 
| Gan gold, which Artazerxes Memon cauf- 
e to be judiciouſly diftributed, in in order 
10 . the n to evacuate Aft 


$ who art took! the 


: Nu 
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| field, were ſoon irengthened by a body of 2B 
Athenians. They were however beat by © © 
the — and for the ee NO | 
wiretire, | 
adn the other in King, was 
now recalled from Aſia Minor, and on his | 
arrival in Feloponneſus, he took the com- 
mand of their army. But thoigh he gain- 
| ed ſeveral viftories over the Grecks, vis 

| had been ſtirred up againſt his country, the 
loſs of che fleet on the coaſt of Aſia Minor, 
forced the Lacedemonians, to make that 
humiliating! peace with the Perfians-which T 
kave before related; and which was call. 
ed the peace of Antaleidas, he being the 
bet ee men i e e 5 | W | 
Sparta. N. Wo ” . eie 2H 
"It was schl; About this peilds;" that the 
great Socrates, was condemned by the EY | 
nians. He publicly taught the nobleſt truths — 
| of natural religion, and was reſörted to by | 2 
r celedrated youth of thole a 
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| nt hd bot the n and power to/ de 
_ troy him. 1 
The hoſt fs they wok to undermine 
him with the people was, to expoſe him on 
the Rage in ludierous character. For 
this purpoſe, they employed Ariſtophanes, 
ntious comic poet ; and he did 
55 ſo effectualiy, as to ſet the theatre in a 
roar of laughter. Socrates himſelf. was pre- 
| fam: whe bile ia wich-bla-ocenfiomed philo- 
eee neee 
There is nothing ſo venerable, but it may 
de placed in a ridigulous point of view; and 


2 moſt lice 


* 


[ * | bis ignorant countrymen began to deſpiſe 
dhe man they had moched; though that 


very: een had its e ae own 


3 on ps Hedge) 
Rn. 1 ne the ugirerſey eres 
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dre enjeined the conqueſt of our paſſions; 
and the 'neceſfity of a virtuous life. But 
this was conſidered as blaſphemy againſt the | 
eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions ; and two young 
men, remarkable for their vices, became 
his accuſers. Socrates ſupported his opi- 
nions with vaſt abilities, and concluded his 
defence with telling the aſſembled citizens, 
chat he was out of their power. To fear 
cauſe no man knoweth what happens after 
nt; and therefore it may be the road to the 
Freateſt ſelicity. But the juſtice of his rea- 
ſoning had no effect upon the multitude, 
andi their ſentence was, that he ſhould die. 
It was thirty days from his condemna- 
tion, before he was executed. This was 
owing] to the annual voyage to Delos, inſti 


tuted by Theſeus, being at this time perfor= _ | 


wing; during which no perſon could be put 
d death. He might have faved-his' life by 


paying a large” fine, or by flight: but n 


| theſe; heads he-refiſted every ſolicitation, l- 
ledging "that either would look like" guilt | 
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When the day arrived on which he was to 
take the hemlock, he converſed with Plato, 
Crito, and other friends and diſciples, wih 
' the greateſt chearfulneſs and compoſure ; after 
| which he drank off the . and ur 
fubwirted to his fate. | 
It is ſaid that Socrates had a familiar 

| ſpirit attending him, which gave him a pre- 
featiment of all that was to happen to him- 
ſelf, and alſo as to ſeveral other things that 
regarded futurity. Amongſt other anecdotes 
chat relate to him,” chat of his wife Xantippe 
is worthy our notice · She was uncommonty 
ll tempered, and his friends wondered how 
he could put up with ie: "Socrates replied, 
that” à wife man could turn every thing to 
| his advantage : At the ſame tine declaring, 


ches the patience" the had obliged him to 


| 6xefciſe, gave him that ſerenity” for which 
be was ſo remarkable.” - Socrates Bved' to a 
very advanced. age; and not long before his 


| 3 'Dlizflogromiſt, on examining bis 


5 face,  proiounce Hick 40” be "oth duftet 
i kae. The man en this,” er 


-. 
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treated with- great contempt, till Socrates 
declared, he had really been fo; but that 
be had correfted thoſe vices by reaſon and 
reſolution. Sych a conqueſt is more glo- 
rious, than all that ever Alexander perform- 
ed. The nobleſt empire, is that which holds 
the paſions in ſubje&tion.z and I would rather 
be the imitator of Socrates than of a Bh 
W e 
Conon having e ng: Fa . 
of Antaleidas, by his great ſueceſſes, was 
in high favour with the Perſian monarch z 
he therefore obtained leave to return to 
eee eee eee 
orders to reſtore it te its former ſtate,” Ia 
doing this, he expended a part of Kis private 
fortune; 'as_ well wagic e 
Perſia z and the fortifieations-- of that city 
and port, were rendered as formidable as 
ever. By ſome, Conon is ſaid to have died 
a- natural death: whilſt others alledge, * 
! vas cut off at the court of Artaxerxes, for | 
| having - OOO to en hi 
. fk At: oy.” 


ak; But Greece,was ſeldom, long at peace; and 


"ns un LVER 34 IL. HIS TOR v. 
Not long after the peace with Perſia 
pi Rl ſarpriſed. by the Spartans: And 


a aboliſhing the democracy, they fixed an oli- 
garchy on its ruins... But Epaminondas and 


Pelopidas, two celebrated Thebans, with the 


| aid ef Athens, removed, this-yoke, reſtoring 


the old conſtitution. Several battles both by 
Tea and land then followed between | theſe 
3 parties; after which peace was 
concluded through the Interierquee- of the 
be momnarch, who; at this time wanted 
dd hire ſoms part of the eee the 
ee of his own rexolted provinces, | 


for a wonder, the Hates of Sparta and Athens 
were on the ſame fide in a new war that now 
commenced. The Thebans and Eleans were 


| | their opponents, under the command of Epa- 


minondas; and the next in authority to him 
was, Pelopidas, | who, vas at the. head of 30 


Thbeban youth, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
dhe ſacred band. With only; f chouſand 
men, Epaminondas ventured to engage 255000 
5 af the enemy at a place called Leuctra; and 


*. 
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ES „les defeated them, he puſhed ae 

into the country of Lacedæmonia. With 
ſome reinforcements he now received, -Epa- 
minondas thought himſelf ſo formidable as to 


; © "RF. x LC : 4 dy o 
by or er — * 29 
n \ 4 90 5 . 


| time, Gee the laws of Lycurgus, that that 
city was Ever endangered; and having no 
alls, its inhabitants were ſeized with the 
| utmoſt conſternation. Agefilaus however de- 
ended it with ſo much ill, that Epaminon- 
Ads was forced to retire. He however ra- 
| vagedall its territories, and rebuilding Ithome 
the capital of Meſſene, reſtored it to the rem 
nant of, that t unfortunate people : Not long 
er ahh G concluded that was 
gh Ss to the Thebans and their 
| als. OL FRE IOTN VE J iote fie . 
Fenn at d 4 time. great d 
in the kingdom of Macedon; and Tbebes 
being applied to interpoſed its good offices. - 
Px their means the competitors for the crown 
vere brought to terms, and Philip, the fa- 
ther A Alexander the Great was s | 


% 


* 


2 
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territory of Phærea was much about the fame 
bered ; but though they proved viſtorious, 
ae. loſt TOS nen r 
er a the war ban an * 

— eee e Epaminondas now 
entered Lacedwmonia with ſo much rapidity, 

that he was in the gone 8 — 

| 55 biaue, who-was little if at — 
* 'conrage or Ha to Epaminondas, again 

ved his capital; And purſuing him when he 
13 Db de ad /vIRotheis. The loſs | 
| of Epaminondas however more than counter- 
|  balanced// this advantage. His death” was 
 - occaſioned by a javelin which penetrated his 
| breaſt. But he lived till victory was certain; 
when 'rejoiciig in the fueceſb'of is country, 


- 


— — — — — 


! 


| This bar and good nn uu. 


* 
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qualities of 2 hero the milder virtues of phi- 
loſophy. He was remarkable ſor his know- 
ledge, me ee [Riches 

. 4 

try. Wich bim the conſequence of 'Phthes w 
ao" was with he — and' 
Rhodes.” The command of their leer and 
Ringo ag. en- 
crates, Chares, and Timotheus z the latter of = 
whom was ſon to Conon. Nothing very . 
terial happened in this conteſt,” but Tinio- 
be- was fined by the people either for a 

real or ſuppoſed miſconduct. As he died ef 

be de probably innocent: And ſuch 

are the viaiſſitudes of fortune, that his fine 5 
was laid out in repairing thoſe very ovale 

2K 

| abort ye dn ature 

N 1 any | 
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tant 'conſequences. The Phocians having 
plowed ſome lands belonging to Delphos, the 
Dorians, in-whoſe poſſeſſion that oracle then 

a That aſſembly therefore fined-the Pho- 
cians, who inſtead of Paying it, ſeized the 
5 eee In doing ſo they got immenſe 

riches] by means of which they engaged 

Sͤeprte and Athens in their cauſe. On the 

; | other hand the Thebans, Locrians; and ſeve- 
- ral petty ſtates, ided with the Dorians: And 

_ * . the: conteſt. in this ſacred war was long and 
doubtful. But at length both were ſo much 
weakened and ſo nearly. poiſed, that each 
applied for aid to Phuip king of Mace- 
don. It will therefore be in this place neceſ- 
lay to give e cee the then 


Wen Philp Was eee e Wü to 
Fran Macedon belonged | to 
his brother Perdiccat: And all chat ĩs neceſ· 
fary as to the kings that preceded bim i is, 
495 an they had greatly extended their; terri- | 
torie hen Pat ki ap 6 £5 z | 
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volyed to Amyntas his infant ſon. And the 
reaſon of | Hit ren — n 


not e eee n wreſt | 
the crown from Amyntas, but Macedon was 
alſo threatened with attacks both from the 5 
llyrians and Pæonians. e f 5 
Philip at- firſt took cows management of 
theſe diſtracted * as ee his ne- 


played the great genius he poſſeſſod; and the R 


Macedonians in a very ſhort time ſet abe 5 


Amyntas,- beſtowing on Philip the regal s- 
nity. Whilſt at Thebes he had been ped. 
in the houſe, men pan 
nondas. Beſides other impre 

he received: ben a hoſtage, a knowledge'of 

che Theban diſcipline! was not whe late. 
fal. And be not only introduced it to his 

| own cquntrymes bt een ngeored uhm it. 


. 


1 UNEVARS AL HIS TO ARI. 
| compoſed of 7 men Arsen up Gxteen i in 
depth: And each line was armell with pikes, 
dxendful front of points that were next to 
irreſiſtible. Hazing in this and other in- 
the army, he led it 
4 Aud he very ſoon efta- 
blliſhed himſelf on that throne to 
Raden unerpectvelg cxnlted. n 
e 22 years old when be re- 


— 
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- this Philip was applied to: And after ſume 


— nee Philip, .they 
ao interruption to fear from this quirters/ine 
| the extenſive projets. vl nan 


Fs x * b k 
«a. FLY 1 Fy en K 
, » * a * 0 937 


The nen abject ef Philip ; was to chaſtiſo 
the Phocians for joining Lycophron;--under 
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8 . Philip" didi not tamely fubtir to this inter- 
desen, He beted wut 6 fleet, and ſeized i 
with. He alſo" prepared for an attack on 
their colontes in Thrice and on the Helleſ- 
Pont. Dut af e me time he amuſed: them 
in vain 
attempted to roule the corrupt and lixuri- 
= * to thoſe erertzons which their 
 Giryation required. 2 . N err x 8 
ag Pali ws thus extending his do- 
1 8 Greek 
ffates were + each” other by the 
8 _ ered war. And: ben er length they ap- 
| - plied to Philip, he gaye both fides fuch an- 
nme ee this 


. * 
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| eednſederate fates; And" for the preſent he 
| .quictly returned into Macedon. 
Athens however mow ſaw that Philip was 
It the head of -Grecian affairs, und that her 
on conſequence was no more. In the firſt 
tranſports of their rage they would have un- 
Jertaken any thing the moſt deſperate: And 
Demoſthenes, who on other occafions could 
hardly touſe chem to any enterpriſe, with 
difficulty reſtrained them. He however en- 
.* .coutaged” un -underhand attack, and Dio- 
' - pithes, who hind the chief command of the 
colonies in Thrace, was inſtructed to oppoſe 
any increaſe of Macedonian power in that 
'- | quarter. This brought on new diſputes with 
" Philip, ul at length 3 
ty eſpouſed by Athens. | N 
| There were at this time ſothe trivial wars 


© 


detween che Mefſenians and Argives on one 

adde, and the Spartans on the other: But they 
were attended with no material conſequences. 
| -Phillip alfo made a fruitleſs attempt on the 
_ ifland of Eubcen,' which from its fituation he 
juſtly ited the fetters of Greece: And ltav- 
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ing chaſtiſed the. Wyrians, Sho had invaded: | 
e abc, be a ings vo Fe | 
rimhus, 2 city ef Thrace: Ne 
ln An danger the Nee uc te ie 
Athens, whe diſpatched! conkgerable areaa- 
ment to their: aid under the command of: 
2 Dur dis wrote er, o n- 
Lions). that In wes thought mort allvifitls by | 
the citizens of Perinthus to take their chanto- 7 
tors who were in the pay: of Philip attempted 
to rouſe the paſſions of the people agaluſt the 
Perinthiaris. The honeſt cloquenee of -Pho- 
ibn however countegacted all their allega- 
tions: And he convinced. eee 
they were in fault when they ſent ſuch a man 
as: Chares: ee be a inal op | 
painted to defeat the defigns of Philip. 
Phocien was not only a brave eee 
5 able: orator; but alſd a ſtriciy lioneſt man 
| Though: never tainted wich bribezy he had: 


ne n 


— 
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becauſe he knew his corrupt en 
were unequal to the conteſt. But being now 
appointed againſt Philip be exerted himſelf 
to: the utmoſt. - And: being aided bythe Per- 
fans; who dick not like' the rifing power of 
the Macedonians,” he not only relieved Perin- 
_ thus, but obliged Philip: to- abandon his de- 
ſigns on the Thracia# Cherſoneſus. N ES: 
00 Whilſt Philip was before Ferinthus, Mace- 
don was invaded by a people called the Me- 
dari, and Alexander, then only firteen, gave 
a. very early diſplay of his courage and abi- 
niies. For taking the field againſt them, he 
not only defeated them, but took their city 
and its ſmall territory. On his father quit- 
ting Thrace, he  accotapanſed him to chaſtiſe 
a2. Seythian prince that. had Uketviſe /attack-. 
ed a part of his kingdom. During this ex- 


aden Pane bea bis borſe/killed in an 


* 


— 


action with the I ribgeli, and would have loſt 
his own life had not Alexander protected 


him with his ſhield till he was remounted: 
Aſter which they were compleatly victorious. 4 
[Dh Locrians having plowed: . 18 
e + 75 208 
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belonging to Delphos, a complaint was 3 
to the Amphytions. They accordingly or- 
dered a part of their body to ſee the grie - 
vance redreſſed: But the Locrians, inſtead of 72 
ſubmitting, forced the deputation to retire. a 
This highly irritated. the, courtcil ; and Kt. | 
chines, an orator from Athens, but privacly 1 
paid by the! Macedonian kings thereupon pro- & 
poſed, that Philip ſhould be again ordered to 
execute their. ſentence. . And by a proper | 
5 recapitulation « of Big former conduct, the. Am- | 


— 


* 
12 * A r «A 


wh * een * Wk Katy: . 2 
. Philip, who had I. ren preparing to, 

contraul Greece, moſt joyfully received. this 

order. But he no ſoon 


er paſſed the Streights 
of Therntopylz: with a,powerful army; than, 
he threw off the maſk... All Greece was in 
aten; And the Delphic, oracle hav-- | 
Way lared,, that, whoeyer oppoſed. Philip, 


ulc would be Seng. Demoſthenes could not 5 
help, exelaiming that een, Pythia Philipized. 


The e Thebans and. ; me e other eities, how-, | 
— united with Athens in a Aroggle Le u. 
. N 4 & 1 
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berty. The contending armies met at Chæ- 


ronea, the Greeks being commanded by 
Chares and Lyficles, two Athenian Generals. 
But though the battle was at firſt doubtful, 
the judgment of Philip at length decided the 
day. And the courage of Alexander z now 
; only ſeventeen, not a little contributed to this 
important victory. ” "a 
I — life was greater 
e In his conduct after this battle. His 
prifoners were treated with the utmoſt kind- 
nest, and not only diftnifſed without ran- 

| form but had their baggage reſtored. It is 
true this was politic as well as generous, for 
he gained by it many friends, and ſoftened 
the reſentment of fach ag continued his ene- 
mies. Me wis now in fact the liwgiver to 
Greece, thoſe he had not ſuddued by arms 


being governed by his gold. Contented how- 


£ 


- ,-ever with the reality of power, he was fatis- 
| fled with the name of Generalifimo of Greece. 

And civit Giflentions being ended by his fuc- 
* e he erred to _— 


A 


wy 
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whole fog af wan _ 
Do all 1 rbüp was at 
this time the happieſt of mortal. But the 
fact was far otherwiſe, and he ſuſſorecl ſe· 
verely from domeſtic diſcerd; His wife 
Olympias, the mother of: Alexander, was: | 
divorced for infidelity, after-whichi he mar- 1 
ried Cleopatra, the nicce-af Attalus, one uf 
his generals. Diſputes then aroſe: between 
Alezander and: his: father, touching the ſue- 
| ceflion. But they were at length: ended, h 
Phibp's aſſuring him, the crown ſhouls: be 
bin At the ſame time defiringihins ta juſti - 
ty by his condudty. that NY W 
ſolved to beſtom onhbm. Asa! 18 5:4 
Olm pias being / ſiſter 3 
ef Epirus, Philip dreaded her influence. - 
ing: his abſknce,: as: Matedeniac was ſernear 
ker brother's-textitories... Ia ſecure his friend 
ceptedꝭ and the maſt magnificent: entertain 


2 
EY 5 
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Honor theſe nuptials, and alſo to bid adieu 
to the different ambaſſadors from - Greete. 
irs of the forces were already tranſ- 
ported to Aſia· Minor, and he Was juſt my 
to paſs with the remainder. + * 
Le of Bge was the place appoint , 
© . 
W baſſadlors from Athens URL: qoafenced him 
poi ele aha wo 
. en x IG; ſeews to kane made 
0 2 Poze . eee eee * 
| minded him chat he was mortal. But this 
Perner eee ſoon: after for- 
a clara) a n, a 8 2 — 


> 


| | Then 1 there were 40" be 
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great exhibitions in. the theatre. They ac- 
cordingly began with. a moſt ſ plendid proceſ- 
ſion of the twelve great gods of Greece; and 
after their images, was one to Philip bim- 
ſelf, decorated in the ſame manner, and . 
paid the. ſame veneration to by the ſurround-, 
ing people. Next came Fhilip in perſqn,, 
drefled in A white robe, and a crown upon 
his head. 'In order, to be the "more conſpi i- 
cuous, no eren was allowed, to Walk near | | 
him. But when he Zeached the door of the 45 
theatre, a man, named Fauſanias, ruſhed 
upon bim, and ſtabbed him. to the heart. 51 
| Thus, periſhed Philip, in the fight. of that 
multitude before whom he bad aſſumed, and . 
who thamſelyes had ſo lately paid. him the 


honors of a. Ged. Afi ade, A 9 bing 
Fauſanias rad by ſeveral « of the 
chief officers bef before he could reach. A horſe | 
en as 5 for bim; and. therefore | 
he made no diſcovery, as to the true cauſe of 


thisa affinati n. Alexanderandhismotherwere : 


not r. free from ſuſpicion 3 though Alexan- ak. 


Wen ee eee 
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| who were ſuppoſed to be concerned. He 


alſo alledged, and with ſotme probability, that 
Darius was at the bottom of it, in order to 
avert the meditated attack upon Perſia. 
Some authors think, Pauſanias acted entirely 
from bimſelf. And certain it is, that Philip 
Had given him great cauſe of complaint, by 
refuſing him juſtice in a caſe, wherein At- 
talvs bad wen grievouſſy ended him. 
t the real ſource of this en w_ re- 
mains a ſubject of conjecture. 
Fhimp was 2 great, but not > good man. 
e poſſeffed the art of diftinguiſhing the true 
characters and abilities of men in the higheſt 
degree; and he was never miſtaken either as 
| tb his miniſters or generals. In return, he 


not only rewarded their ſervices; but took 


every occaſion. of complimenting them, on 
whatever perfection they poſſeſſtd: r 
fuck attentions he repald the paſt, and at the 
dhe ume feeured their future. aehth. But 
Wis aftivns proceeded from policy, and the 
 Eratification of an unbounded ambition. He = 
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and is ſaid to have openly. declared, that- 
children were amuſed with toys and men 
with oaths, With theſe ſentiments, he prac- 
tied every art and duplicity to gain bis 
injuſtice of. what be dem His 
own country was however highly indebted-to 
lim; and it was from the exertions of Philip, 
that Alexander was able to erefi-the Mhoo- 
donian empire. 


* 


| Philip was cut off a 85 
+ and 24th of his reign. By Olympias, 


he had a daughter named Cleopatra, beſides: 
his ſuceeſſor named Alexander. His ſon Ca- 
ame eee op 
ge more ct ws ane on, mw 
. i gg $4 
;ieinbe the ewe eg Mieten, He had, 
however, already diſplayed, not only courage 
| but conduct in the Geld 3 and from Mute 
3 an diſcovered . 


* 
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- Philip perceiving the vaſt genius of his ſon, 


| provided. the ableſt, preceptors he could meet 
with. Amongſt theſe was Ariſtotle, the diſ- 


ciple of Plato, ho. was highly celebrated for 
his knowledge: And by ſuch an education, 

the Macedonians bad, every thing to hope 
| from their young and warlike, King, 


as e e underſtood at Athens, When 

che news of Philip's, death Arrived, there, De- 
* moſthenes gave himſelf up to the ; moſt extra- 
” _  vagant joy. He conceived the. liberties o of 

5 Greece reſtored; ene 


of. Eqmpire:,, Ney, 15 com opleat his folly, he 
aded the, Athenians to offer facrifices 10 

the gods; at the ſame time dedicat 
crown to Pauſanias, the e murderer of Philip 

; Darius was likewiſe ſo infatuated, as to gon · 

” fider-the invafon of bis kingdom at,an end; 
928 ce in a ſtate ot n and miſtaken 
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a5 a Ggnal for regaining whatever they bad 
loſt. ! But Alexander ſoon convitited them, 
he was at leaſt equal to his father: And, in 


a hort time he forced them to the ſame ſub- | 


miſſive ſtate they had before experienced. 
In che wars that prſt took place, it was how-- 
ever: reported, ' that Alexander'was ſlain ;- on 
which, by the advice of Demoſthenes, the 


bans did the fame, wallicririg: the ng. 
cipal officers of a Macedonian garriſon, which 
Philip had left in their eitadel, after the 
battle of Cheronea. ''When this was told to 
Alexander, he inſtantly ſet out for Greece; 
having juſt put an end to the troubles nearer 
to Macedon - And the Thebans ac not 
know he was alive, till they ſaw him in per- 
ſon before their city. Though they had 
aaa Anda Messe besehen 
the Macedonian garriſon were ſtill in poſſeſ- 
bon of the citadel; and after an te 
Os _ was nga) 4A acl] 


[ 
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ty. From this. general: puniſhment, none 
were exempted: except the poſterity of Pin- 
dar, the families of the Prieſts, and thoſe 


uno had oppoſed. che revolt, Thebes itſtit 


was then levelled. to the ground ; the houſe 
which bad been Pindar's, being alone left 

ſtanding, The memory of that pet was thus 
reſpected, an account; of his. having wrote a 
poem in honor of a fogper Ning of Macedon. 
Ja Alexander having heard of Demoſttiencs's 
contewptuous expreions, declared he would 
ſhow him, before the walls. of Athens, that 


be wes (cus But Wa We 


Peach: „ 

to depnecate the wrath ofi the congueror. 

|  Brery/ ching being nam quiet in Macedon: 
" and! Greece, and Alexander: being alſo ar · 


85 knowledged the: Generali: ef all, he met 


| 2 . at the 


who: were diſtingeidhed, im any branch. of 


% 
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Diogenes, 2 Cynick Philoſopher of | theſe 
dia not however tak any notice of the King. 
bee he 2 n Alezaniler 
wn —— for he Medis 
hovel, cat and drank Juſt enoogh ts ſupport 
Alexander viſited kita, he was ford” at the 
doe” of hiv" but, bang in ſbe Heat "of 
| the woe; and ene King after Hiſbrm 
kim who' bo was, requeſted" to know in 
| what be could be ferviceable * The Eynic 
d, in nothing,” — G4 
of his ſanſhine. The attending et 10 er. 
but the King cheeked ſuch obſe _ * dy f „ 
declaring, that if he was not men | , he bs 
would vii to be Diogenes. AN n 

in dee neces] (wie th fine. 


CY 
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he had the means to accompliſh it. Diogenes, 
having no ſuch proſped, attempted even to 
 outdo this ambitious Monarch. For he affec- 
ed .to deſpiſe. all chat that. world contained, 
hich ths, herons ſo. apxjous 0 ſubdue. 5 


0 4 410.1 „ * 


| . 
ö Pytboneſs b | 
But Alexander drawing her by-force inte the 
| tomples;:(be2 Saeed My nde art 
: eee 


ing gratifid,-his; friends, with a very 
= emmy hogan r 
. don. The bare ol. Macedon and Gr 90 


N. 3 and 


< 
e 
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favorite miniſter of Philip. And then glo- 
ing a laſt entertainment to his friends in 
Europe, and ſacrificing at the fame time to 
the gods, he ſet ſall for Afia! The vonſe- 
quences of ich I have already related - 

During the conteſt for the Perſtan crown, 4 
the: Thraciany' gave ſome diſturbante; ad 
whilft! Antipater vas @bafſtifing them, à re. 
volt took place in Get This war lo: 
nentkd by che gold of Darius; and \Agis;. | 
one of the Lecedemonian Kings, Toori'fobnd: 
himſelf at the! head of 220 fobt and! R 
5000-horſe.' But Antipater did not e 
ume for aun addition to this army, ftantly 


marching againft/it) at the head of 40, 
wen. A battle ns the e 


which: Agia, after thr moſt hevoig'exertionye 


was defented and: flain:: And the power off | 
Alexander” was then more firmly eftabliſied y 
than very over the e e 
Greece. oo tn eee So i 
The Uhrians Pizonians, 0 Sch lebe 
that were now riſing in the neighbourhood | 
of Ts have 280 for the hiſtorian. 
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__  Thaflaly was divided into 8 number of ſmall 
xt ſtates | chat generally ated: in concert. On 


the contra, the little nations into which 
Thrace - was ſplit, were always at enmity 
with ench other; . tek; Yi Ouryſa 
ä 

Tube Thracians were e very. ſavage and 
fe people they wept ar the birth of 
e 
A phurilicy of wives wis allowed, and os 


the kuſtand's death, the we loved him beſt 


. as end (0 ber lift; and: was. interred 
with his remains; and: fuch is the forte of 
ce that this honor was generally con- 
tended for, being deckiec by the relations 
| of the desesſed. Their deities and religion 
webe naa che ſame an in Greece ; and 
| having nothing more bo. add of this part 
K 
. e 
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— 


THIRD LETTER. 2 0 


Sar n et is in this 
«ra deſerving of attention. And of its 
fates there was none but Syracuſe, that 
had arrived to any degree of conſequence. a 
in it a popular government firſt prevailed ; 
till at tenged, Geen by bis ene and. 8 
abilities was raiſed to the ſupreme. power. 
The Curthaginiane, during his adminiſtra. 
ton of affairs, invaded Sicily, with a prodi- 
bons armaracnt This happened- about be 
e it deivg in conſequence. ef 2.treaty | | 


. 
Gelon, he took ot deſtroyed the: wWhele af 
. a 
Eee 


I 
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were paid to him for the expences he had 
ſuſtained ; beſides 'a crown of gold which 
was preſented 'to his queen} and one ar 
ticle of this treaty peculiarly marks his hu- 
[manity-: ſur it being a euſtom to ſacrifce 
men to! the deities: of Carthage, he bound 
them to abſtain from ſo n A prac- 
tice. int 22. 1 ee CF 
Gelon jad! polled. bist of; the' ſu- 
| Eh rt in order to reſcue his 
nets from foreign and domeſtic enemies. 
| ing accompliſued this, he diſbanded his 
| forces 3: kid;  alide the enſign of royalty; 
ad in abe gab of al private citizen, met 
the people, whom he had cauſed to be aſſem- 
bled. He then recounted to chem the uſe 
dhe had made of the ſceptre, and his mo- 
tives 10 aſſuming it; at the ſame time 
ſobmitting himſelf to whatever ſentence they 
thought: proper. Struck with ſuch magna- 
_ ninditys/ they with- one voice called him to 
reaſſume the - regal diguity; at | tbe. ſame 
dime declaring; it hereditary, in his family; 


. 
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and a ſtatue”, was erected, n - = 
his appearance as a private citizen, 2464] mov | 
The teſt of Geloms Is Gs Uesbted to 
che arts of peace. He oppoſed luxury, en- _ 
couraged agriculture and wholeſomelabour, - | 
ad W ee. the Gerwin. virtue. 
me pI gs year 475 his afflicted 
ſubjects honored him as a demi god, at the 
; tame dime raifing's moſt ſuperb ſepulchre to 
his memory. Si re nennen | i 
ne vs ſuceceded by Bis brother Hier: 
who during a ſhort reign added confidera- 3 = 
vy an we territories ef bytseste. At' his : + 
death, the crown devolved on Thi | 
| another brother of Surya, _ 
| cruel tyraunt, the popular go bernment as 
ne reſtored. Several ambfticus chizend, though 1 
unſueceſtſully, then attempted the ſove- 
| reighty'y and to prevent the eompletion of 
| ſach defßgus, the petaliſia was inſiituted; 
which only varied from the” Oſtiseiſm at A 
Athens, in EC RIG. — 9 
. ICS 6 MIO MORTR vs | _ 


— — — 
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leaf of a tree. This law. was however of 


very ſhort duration. 


The eee daily — in 
— and it was to oppoſe their encroach- 


ments that ſome. other cities of Sicily applied 
to Athens for aid. When Nicias and the 


Athenian forces' were deſtroyed, che like 
application: was made to Carthage. That 
ifing power gladly - interfered, and the 
conteſt. wa attended with various ſucceſs, 


But during the conteſt. Dionyſius, a eitizen of 
| das Wb A — 


power. 
„ 


cure his authority he therefore made peace 


with Carthage, allowing her to retain what 
he then poſſaſſed in Sicily together with 


ä the iſland were to remain unmoleſied ; and 


Syracuſe; with its territories was confirmed 
Place; which ended · in ſimiilar treatics. And 
nne Ao 


on dhe coaſts of Italy, 0 - 
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Being at length free from military enter- 
piles, the Sieilian tyrant devoted hinmnfelf 
to poetic compoſition. It was a part of the 
conteſts which at this. time took place in 8 
the Olympic Games: and having 6niſhed 


two pieces, he ſent them to be ſubmitted 
for the prize. But inſtead of applauſe, they 


were hiſſed and treated with contempt. 
Thi brought on a melancholy habit, and 


be indulged, the reſentment which he felt, 


mtimaty of his friends. From this fats of 
nnd he was route by ffem wars with e M 


Carthaginians, | folloWed+ by ttraties equally - 


perfidi6us on the part of bath; which how- . 
erer made no material Hangs, in che ales 8 


of Sicily. K 2 4 
Dionyſius {till a e his deſi 
rene boxing, cam peſad as 


it was, offered la the prise Athens e 
— . 

det ag having chte itt Ie ieretore” 
arri te de gods z dr the tante tine 
„* aun a a ; 


favtirithy 


Pol. II. 
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moſt magnificent entertainment: but at it, he 


indulged ſo freely. as to bring on a ſevere dif. 
order, from which he never recovered. - And 
as ſome ſay, he was. helped out of the world 


by a. Deeping - draught, adminiſtered by his 
favourite queen. 


Dionyſius was a bloody and relentleſs ty- 


rant. He was ſo conſcious of the deteſtation 


he was held in, as not to admit his greateſt 


favourites till they were examined: and not 


chooſing to truſt a Syracuſean, his guards 
were all compoſed of mercenary ſtrangers. 


When he harangued the people, he did it 


from an high tower. Having put to death 


his .- barber, hearing he had joked of 
holding his razor to the king's throat, he 


not chooſing even to truſt them, he latterly 
performed that operation on himſelf: and 
when ever he viſited his wives, their apart- 


TR ments were firſt: ſearched. The miſerable 


kate in which. be os . was truly re- 


Damocles one of his — | Damocies 
had aid to bim, that he muſt be the happieſt 


© of men. R | 


for a time was ſhaved by his daughters. But 


moſt deliciouſly, and was ſerved with royal 

magnificence. At length he perceived : a 
naked ſword ſuſpended from the ceiling by 

a ſingle horſe. hair directly over him; on 
which all his ſatisfaction vaniſhed, and he 
deemed himſelf happy in being permitted 
to retire. Yet ſuch was the ſituation in 
fact, that this guilty and ambitious Sen- 

ſcan tyrant had made choice of. 


kind of debauchery, till Dion, who 


* 


toubled. ardaury i 


Ne 
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to a feaſt, at which Damocles eat and dank 


Dionyſius the younger was little. "ads 9 
than his father, whom he ſucceeded. at 
Syracuſe:, He. gane himſelf n., 
nearly connected to him, ſor a ſhort time 
found means to reſtrain him. Plato, the diſ- 
ciple of Socrates, was prevailed on tobecome a a 
receptor to Dionyſius, though the late tyrant... . 
had behaved moſt infamouſly to that gele- 
rated philoſopher. , At firſt .Diovyſius / 
Vega to have a reliſh for learning, and 
virtuous enjoyments. His 
ee neh euren found means to get NE. 
bon | baniſhed ;; ſoon. after which, Plata re. re. 
ured red; and Dionyſius returned . 112 


7 
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Dion, Sho took chelter in Athens, for 
; ſome time was permitted to enjoy the pro- 
8 fits of his eſtates. But his fame; both for 
| wiſdom. and virtue, reaching the- tyrant of 
Syracuſe, his property was confiſcated. A 
3 ſtill greater injary was then done him, for 
| Dionyſius obliged his wife, whe was the 
king's half ſiſter, to marry another. Thus 
| provoked,” Dion reſolved to revenge him- 
\ ſelf, and knowing he was beloved at Syra- 
wm cuſe, he ventured to Sicily with only 800 
_ choſen followers.  - As he expected, the 
chief citizens immediately revolted from 
Dionyfius, who ſhut himſelf up in the ci- 
 tadel, But the multitude at- Syracuſe were 
| as fickle as other popular aſſemblies: and 
. 4 Heraclides one of their citizens, ſo totally 
| | turned them from Dion, that he would have 
loſt his life, had not his own 800 followers, 
biorne him in ſafety from their city. And 
3 both them and Dion were moſt hoſpitably 

* | received in the city of Leontini. 
. Nferaclides was now the confidential man 
in Syracuſe: he however conducted himſelf 
ſo in, that the troops of Dionyſius, by their 
Fallies from the citadel Os vaſt num- 


_— g 1 = * —_ X — 
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r bers of the Sid _t and theeakinied the to- 
-u deſtruction of the city; Taugtit by mis- 
r fortune; they them ſent to implore the return 
of him they would have ſo lately deſtroy. 
ed; and Dion, ſuperior to reſeriimerit; 
hiſtened. to their relief. The troops of 
the tyrant were thereupon drove back td their 
citadel, which they ſoon furrendered ob 
CE TOY where _ | 
- WH had before rttited: $03 41 
o i The wife of Dion — bens dente in 
e i the citadel; and was now-teftorrd to her 
n feſt} huſband. He was conviriced eompul. 
ben, and not choite; had made her the 
e eee. eee e ee e ; 
y 
— 


heved. the W of his er ys 
NN mere private citizen the moment 
the enemy was ſubdued . He however! from 


raclides, whom be bad generouſly pardoned, 

again plotted” afain(t him; under pretence | 

non Dien yielded te the ſoheltatwns ef fare 

or miſtakon friends, and! conſünted te the 

murder of Heraclides: but from that mo- 
H * 


principle leaned to the Ariſtoeracy; wid Nee: 
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ment he loſt his peace of mind. No caſu- 
iſtry could reconcile fuch an act to his feelings, 
the deepeſt remorſe, and at length he was 
himſelf affaflinated by a citizen whoſe name 
vas Calippus. Calippus did this from conceiv- 


ing'Dion an invincible obſtacle to his ſeizing 


- purpoſe, and-periſhed in the attempt; but 
in the diſtractions that followed Dionyſius 


ere pine r e the tyranny. 

- Misfortune had not retified the faults of 
- Diboytius: His government became as in- 
tolerable as ever; and the chief citizens 


thereupon applied for ſuccour to Icetas the 
king or tyrant of Leontini. Finding how- 
ever that Icetas was dealing treacherouſly, 
being ſecretly connected with Carthage; an 


application was made to Corinth, the mo- 


ther ſtate 3" and à conſiderable force was 
ordered under the conduct of Timoleon. 


Timelon's diſlike to tyranny was ſo great, 
neee brother for aiming at 

the ſupreme power in Corinth. And he 
"had Wee this patriotic fratricide in ſo- 


* « *. . enn . i * 23 $ 
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_ .litude for twenty years, when he was thus 
_ choſen to give freedom to Syracuſe, _ - | 


Having effected a landing in, Sky; Tt 


-moleon had many conteſts with the Car- 
thaginians, Icctas and Dionyſius before he 
But at length the tyrant. relinquiſhed Sy- 


racuſe, on the terms of conveying his wealth 


a 40. Corinth z 9 Sheen e 


No ae were the engen eman- 


ane than Timoleon reſolved to do the 


ſame ſervice to the other cities of Sicily. 


Petty tyrants had ſtarted up in moſt of 
them; but the people every where declaring 


for their deliverer, they were in 2 very 
ſhort time either expelled or put to death. 
And. after this ſervice Timoleon bent all his 
thoughts to the expulſion of the Carthagi- 
nians, who. ey OO: 
able ſettlements in the iſland of Sicily. 


Io prevent the completion of * 
ſcheme, / 70,000 men took the field on the 
part of Carthage. Timoleon with only 
7,00 men went in. queſt of them, and 
even n 1000 deſerted . 
| We 


—. 


\ 
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terrifed at the fearful odds they were 
to encounter. Timoleon was not how- 
ever to he iatimidated, and advancing with 
his Coco, he baldly engaged his numerous 
and lightning juſt chen drove in the face 
of the enemy; and what with this advan- 
tage, and the valour of his troops, he gain- 
* a deciſive. victery. The Carthaginian 
camp fell into his. hands, herein he found 
ya. riches 3 an having amply rewarded 
the./ bravery of thaſe ſaldiers | whe had 
continued faithful; he contented himſelf 
with foreing thoſe who had left him, to 
abandon the iſland of Nein. 
After a ſew mare conflides with the Car- 
Ahaginians and the depoſed tyrants, peace 
was caneluded an thete terms: That all the 
ginian. ſutile ments, ſhould have leave to do 
da, anch alſo to carry away their effects; and 
that: Carthage ſhould never aid aby tyrants 
that might ariſe in this quarter. Liberty 
dhe Hand, Timoleon refigned all authority, 


— 
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and honor were” {ſNewn him wheneten he 


2 molt ſumptubun funeral, at: the ſure | 
e eng N ee be 
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and became a7 be eee er 
cules © wer alt in Moe ll; © rh 

But eee ch ſenſible of h 
mevits,- provided” Him. with a magnificent 
country rafidenoe; and; alſo with- the belt 
koufe in their city. The greateſt reſpect 


appeared; He wus allo eonſultech in every 
thing of conſequence, during the eight 
years which ke ſhyvived this treaty with 
Carthage;-and-wHen he died? they gave lm 


The dea a Hasen — 14 
ar ue time tar Durise fel by the treas 1 
ety off Beſſus ; ſd the I. fall here drop 
dhe, Seam hifteryn ant” proceed- roothhthal. — 
CatHager 7 Dinthg: this: aun the( Cart 
ginians mids ' very" raph Airkles"t®-fowes} | 
Bites" ert ioquidtions! in /Bidiy add = 
deu en tenſtem oſt terriory th Abita, tho 
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They had two ſuffetes or annual magiſtrates. 
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was at this time equal, if not ſuperior, to any 


in the world. About the year 508 com- 


merce was conſidered by them in a very ex- 
tenſive point of view. We find them at that 


time making a treaty with Rome, in which 


the rights of navigation were particularly at- 


tended to. And a further one df the ſame 
| FF 


ſent era. 

\ The form of be which ſucceeded 
the regal one at Carthage is not clearly aſcer- 
tained; but its general features were theſe: 


A ſenate. And an aſſembly of the people. 
The number of ſenators is obſcure ;. but if all 
were wfianimous on any queſtion it became 
the law. If not, the ſubje& in diſpute was 
laid. before the- people, whoſe deciſion was 
Fre and out: rare choſen 
4. Se of that denen ge ere: elect- 

ed to judge in civil and criminal affairs. 
Theſe: judges filled up all vacines in their 


| own body, and;jalſo in the council, But va- 
candies in the ſenate could 'only be ſupplied 


ian nen. 
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diſtinctions I have mentioned, the: Cartha- 
ginians had alſo officers who anſwered to the 
queſtors and cenſors of Ryme. 
The kingdom of Cyrene was pions FEY in 
ſeyeral diſputes with Carthage touching boun- 
daries ; but they · were all terminated. before 
the times of Alexander. This country had 
alfa ſhaken off the regal power, eſtabliſhing a 
Demoeracy upon its ruins. The particulars of 
their laws and legiſlature are however un- 
known: And 1 ſhall now proceed to Rome 
and the . of an 


er» * 7 
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1 — * ended of Tarquin N . 
ſuited to the means by which be gained. the 
Roman erown. Numbers of the vorthielt | 

 Gitizgns. were aflalinated .by:his orders, and. 
fill more were obliged to ſeek; their fafety in 

fligbt. By means of a mercenary 2 he 
alſo kept he people from afſembling 1 and | 
hi JFAngP eee 16 be ok}, firmly. «ſt 
n. N hoy 4 * ischs PU ee bn, 
in ente e 40 ko. Aenne 
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added chat he would not only kill hen, but 
alſo a ſlave whom he would lay beſide her, ' 
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mongſt the Latins, by: giving him a daughter 
in marriage: And through his means Tar- 
quin was raiſed both to the title and autho- 
nity of general over the Latine forces. He 
alſo entered into different treaties. with the 
_ . nAighbouring Mates 3, proviug ſucceſsful in 
Jeveral ways which he had undertaken. But 


occaſion was only wanting/10: call forth the 
Nomen ſpirit; and a. dreadful. tranſiftion 


2 which _ in 6 

ol. Tarquis- N | 
Collatinus, 3 Fe of Tarquinyhad 2 
beautiful wife whoſe name was Lucretia. Her 
charts had made an impteſſion 'on)Sextus 
one of the king's ſons, and he meditated only 
Purpoſo he viſited hen whilt-Collatinus was 
from home and was entertained as the rela- 
tion of hey huſbhand. But in the dead of 
night he entered the- chamber of Lueretia. 


Ade e rg edges bis purpele, though he 


threatened her with inſtant death; til he 


and then declare that he dad caught them 
in adultery; Im this* dvendfbl dlemma the 
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love of fame prevailed. - She however re- 


ſolved not to furvive-it, and Sextus was no 
| ſqoner gone than the inſtantly ſent for hey 
huſband and her father. | They ſoon attend. 
ed, accompanied by" Publius Valerius, and 
Lueius Junius Brutus. She ther related the 
fatal ſtory, and confirmed ies truth b _— 
ing a dagger to her heart. ar 0977 , #6 


Brutus, being of higl extraction, hat ſaved 


his life by connterfeiting madneſs; and lie 
had done it ſo effectualſy as to prevent alf 
faſpicion in the Tarquins. But now throw 
ing off tke maſk; he drew tlie bfoody dagger 


quin was at this time beſteging a city of the 
| Rutulic 1 They - chereſere publicly expoſrd tile 
body i the city of Rome. Aud tue dread. 

A Frem the olty ir 
— ſoon found. that as ain coat 
g ol | tho Txrquns, the . wn uy 


for-Dicretid's breaſty making thoſewhs werd 
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The Sybilline oracles were before this pur- 
chaſed;by Tarquin, and depoſited in a vault 


beneath the Capitol. The Sybils were ſup- 
poſed to be young women endued with a 
prophetic ſpirit, who put down their know- 
ledge, of futurity in Greek verſes, Theſe 
predictians, were chiefly relative to Rome, 
and two perſons were appointed to take 
care of them; as alſo. to conſult them 
in all public, calamities. And we ſhall here- 
after find them in high e en the 
Romans. e eu "ij 
It was in the year SM: that Tarquins ex- 
a king, two — called conſuls 
vere elected by the people. They preſided 
over the civil and military affairs; and a rex 
facrorum, whole office. was for. life, had tbe 
direction af religious inſtitutions... 80 that 
in fact no alteration, was now made, but a 
digen and. limjjation of. th Aer n 
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| who was one of the firſt conſuls, had the mis- 
fortune to find two of his own ſons brought 

e m e er He ſentenced | 


hank it les bnd the firmneſs of 
the conſul prevailed over the feelings of the 
man; for they were whipt and beheaded by 
the liftors even in his preſence; He then for 
a ſhort time left the tribunal to indulge the 
ſorrows of a. father. And returning to it he 
inſiſted that the fame ſeverity ene de 0 | 
ciſed on the reſt of the conſpirators. 8 
Tarquinius Collatinus, the huſband of thi 
cretia, and colleague of Brutus, had not only: 
who had been in the conſpfracy, but alſo 
ſhewed ſome other ſentiments: favorable +. 1 
Tarquin · Brutus therefore caſed, bim te be 
depoſed and baniſhed. /Fo'! ſhow' however? 
him urea of his dn —_— 3 
which p. Vilerim was a wo the vacant 
conſulſhip. e 44" 


r. <td lt 
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towards Rome. The conſuls therefore took 
the field, and a dreadful conflict enſued · But 
| though. Brutus fell, victory declared for the 
Romans. And Tarquin; having loſt a great 
part of his army, was forced to netire. 
Valerius having pronouticed- the funeral 
oration over his collvague, who · was honored 
with a; moſt maguißeent funeral) obtained 
vas. inſtituted from the judgment of the oon 
ſuls to the people. It was alſa enacted, that 
any man might Kill, whoever! afpired:; to: the 
ſayereignty but then ha muſſ prove; to: the 
| RPapler than the: dereaſed actually did ſo; 
5 wiſer i was murder: Allipbbke money 
ty henceforth) was ten be lodged in the 
temple.of Saturn: And two new annuab offi- . 
ces, called! Quzftors,; were: wiſuperintend 
the; treaſum s Hel alſol got/its dbeveed; that 
au, orders of the Conſuls muſe bet inſtantly 
| ebe unde: 2 — penal And eld 
exempted; from pitblic tribute; Nilletion; by 
| his ſervices and laws, became greatly'betoved' 
 by-the/grople; ank het ws omt that! deconnt 
b 
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1 Porcena, a King of Hetruria, now under- 
toak the cauſe of Tarquin; and would have 
taken Rome, but for the gallant conduct of 
Horatius Corles, This valiant Roman de- 
fended a narrow paſs, till a bridge over the 
Tiber was demoliſhed. Having thereby 
faved the city, he threw himſelf into the ri- 
ver, and likewiſe ſecured his own ſafety, A 
ſtatue of braſs was then erected to him, and 
he — as a I could fue 
round in one day. 
Zut Porcena ons n his en- 
eee was on the point of being 
ſixyved-into- cemplianee, '' Te avert- this, a 
_ puiſed himſelf 'as an Hetrurlem and miſt se- 
ing the ſecretary; of Poreens" for the King, 
hs ſtabbed him in the act of adminiſtering 
juſtice to the people. Being ſeized, Mucius 
told the King, chat à number of other Ro- 
country of ſuch aw enemy. And thruſting 
bis on fortitiide, for he fuffered it to by 
2 onfimed without winding: The league niew- 
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tion; but it had the deſired effect, when 
conſidered with Mueius's late heroiſm. And 
Porcena abandoned the intereſts of Tarquin, 
at · the ae time nem a n with the 
Romans. K e en . \ 

There were aim trivial pada ſubſe⸗- 
quent to this, for the reſtoration of Tarquin. 
At length a very formidable one took place, 
no leſs than 24 Latin cities having combined 
- for. chat purpeſe: In this ſituation, the 
Romans thought it adviſeable t0 give abſo- 
lute power to àᷣ ſingle perſon, under the name 
of Dictator. T. Lartius was raiſed to this 
_ ets; hg, as e, Lictors has pre- 
on Peri anion his power at any 
of the horſe, had the ſecond authority dur- 
By the exertions af Lartius, the Latins for 


the preſent. deſiſted 3. though they ſoon re- 
need their attempt. Aulus Poſthumius was 
ten made Dictator, and Tarquin received a 
final overthrow, for he never more diſturb- 

| ene Peace of Rome. In this battle Sex- 


— 
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tus, who had occaſioned his father's expul- 
| ſion, was flain, as was alſo his brother: and 
Mamilius, the ſon in law of Tarquin, like- 
wiſe loſt his life on the ſame occaſion. 
| Domeſtic diſſentions immediately followed 
this conqueſt of a foreign enemy. The cre- 
ditors had a right to enſlave their debtors, 
2 and to treat them with the greateſt cruelty. 
This calamity chiefly fell on the lower orders; 
and having in vain attempted a conſtitutional 
relief, they reſolved, on the next occaſion; 
to refuſe their military ſervice. They did ſo, 
min a war which now took place with the 
Volſei. And the ſenate” was forced to de- 
eree, that the debtors ſhould not remain at 
E. u x= creditors.” o . the 
Fed. r N, 41 222 
It ſhould ſeem, „ | 
ing by centuries was already broke through; 
for otherwiſe the loweſt! claſs would have 
been of een — 
tions s'of bee Tullius igel in various 
ene. And __ Wege 8 was a 


enn een 
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perpetual animoſity amongſt the higher and 
lower orders of the Roman people. | 
The diſpute with the Volſei was no fooner 
ended, than the Senate, at the inſtigation of 
Appius Claudius, abolutely refuſed to carry 
thoir derree as to the debtors; into exetu- 
tion. This very juſtly irritated the people, 
and a new war happening, they again refuſed: 
to ſerve. However; Manos Valerius being 
made Diftator, promiſed to obtain relief of 
the Senate. And being highly popular, and 
the brother of Pophcola they rehed on his 
integrity. Proving ſacceſsful, his ſervices 
were detmed'ſs great, that he was voted 4 
tao ſes the public ſports 3" which was alſo made 
| hereditary. He then demanded of the ge- 
mate to fulfil his promiſe to the people. This 
they abſolutely refoftd'; on which Valerius, 


diled the people. He then plainly told them, 


hy he could not keep his word; at the 
ſame time fabmitting himſelf to their diſcre- 
ton. Senſible of his good wiches, they con- 
dusded him home with the bäglieſt applauſe. 
But they immediately marched to the ſacred 


— 
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mount, under che conduct of Cecinius Bela - 
tus; and from thence they * 
Senate with deſtrustion.1 oe 
_ - - Before this Gps had behaved with 
NPE eee forced to grant 
. far more than would have fulfilled their ori- 
ginal decree. | All the debts then -exifting 
were aboliſhed : and the people ' demanded 
and obtained: fve. new officers, under. the 
name of Tribunes of the people. They were 
to. ſee the rights of the citizens at large pre- 
ſerved. from violation. No nem lam could be 
mad without their concurrenee ; and their 
perſons avere voted: ſacred, This important 
alteration, in the Roman conſtitution, took 
place- about the year 488.3 and do Plebeian 
Adiles were at the ſams time inſtituted, who- 
were to obey ſuch orders . OR reccized 
from the Tribunes. e enn 
Soon after this compromiſe, the end- 
Pocthumius Cominius led an army againſt the 
Volſci. . He proved ſucceſsful, making:hime. _ 
belt maſter of Corioli, their chieb: city: And. 
Cuaius Marcius, a young Patrician, having par«. | | 
tea n „ 
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5 part Gf ene ſpoil, with the-additond:name of 
Coriolanus. Already high in the eſteem of 
the army, he increaſed it, by refuſing the 
_ riches decreed him.: By further military ſer- 
vices, he alſo added to the reputation he was 
already held in at Rome. But a proud over- 
bearing ſpirit was the characteriſtie of Caius 
Martius; nor could he endure the power of 
the Plebeian Tribunes. Indeed they ſtudied 
to humble the Patrician order: : and on one 
occaſion, Coriolanus got ſo angry in a public 
aſſembly: af the people, as to abuſe both 
them and their Tribunes. In return, the 
Tribumes ordered him to be put to death: 
| but for the preſent, he was reſcued by the 
Patricians. They were not however able 

do avert a public trial: and in order to ſecure 
bis condemnation, the Tribunes took the 
votes of the citizens by tribes, and not 
dy centuries; in conſequence of which, he 
nme. | 
Cor; on leaving Rome, ak he: + 

bold reſolution: of truſting himſelf to Tullus 
 Aufidius, the General of the Volicians. He 
was not miſtaken, for Tullus not only re- 
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rous interference, prevailed with his country- ; 


men to give him the joint command of their 
forces. Theſe two Generals then entered 


the Roman territories; which they plunder- 
ed with impunity: and Rome was ſo diſtrac- 


ed with its own diſſentions, as not even to : 
attempt the prevention of its inveſtiture. 4 & 


The conſternation which this occaſioned is 
undeſcribable. ; Coriolanus, whom they had 
ſo. lately baniſhed, : had the means, and was 
about to execute the ſevereſt vengeance. - 
They had no adequate force to avert the dan- 
ger that threatened them, and the only hope 
of ſafety, was from the elemency of him that 
they had treaty with injuſtice and ingratitude. - 

In this degraded ſituation, a deputation of 
the moſt venerable Senators, who had been 
intimates of Coriolanus, were ſent to implore 
his mercy.- Deaf to their entreaties, the 


Prieſts, Augurs, and otlrer officers of reli- 


gion, were next ordered to deprecate his 
wrath. Their errand was alſo in vain; and 


25 the laſt effort, to avert the deſtru®tion-of | 


their” capital, the moſt venerable 1 "lab 
dreſſed in the deepeſt: mourning! ere r * 
packed to/the Volſeia cinip; | Ar the Tad © | 
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of theſe, was Veiruria the mother, and Vo- 
lumnia the wife of - Coriolanys. And no 
longer able to withſtand; their entreaties, he 
granted, a truce for one year; at the ſame 
time withdrawing the 0 from before the 
walls.of. Rome. e 

Though Tullus Aufidius was at t felt poſſeſ. 
ſed of equal power, the ſuperior. courage 


and {kill of Cariolanus had given him, in 


fact, the ſole. command of the Volſcians. 
Corielanus, however, thought it neceſſury to 
juſtify. his conduct to the ſenate of Corioli; He 
_ therefore: met them in full aſſembly, and 
roſe. to;aceount for the truce: which had been 
| granted. But at this moment he was aſſaſſi- 
nated). as is generally ſuppoſodg at the inſti- 
gation of Aufßdius. The Volſcians did not 
puniſh this murder, probably: from thinking 
his conduct very unjuſtifiable-both. to them 
, and to Aufidius. In return for the. ſervices 
ba had before done tham, he was, _ 
honored with. a moſt, magnificent; funeral.” 

The character and fate of Carjolaaus is 
well. wortby. of attentian. Of hęrole cour- 
ag95—Of great, abilizics—@Fbigh nank.-A 
e to, the lars of ene 
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greateſt things might juſtly be expected from ves 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus. But pride— 

haughtineſs—and an impetuous temper, de- 

teated all theſe qualifications. Had he been "I 

truly great and wiſe, his unjuſt baniſhment 4 

would never have led him to join the enemies 

of Rome. And were it poſſible that a good 

man ſhould take. the command of an army . 

againſt his country; he ought then to diſ- 

charge his duty to the ſtate that had adopt- 

ed him. The only excuſe that can be made 

for this Roman is, that he was a flave to his | 
| 


paſſions. He was a ſlave to them when he = 
inſulted the people and their Tribunes. Ile 
was a flave to them when he entered into 
the ſervice of the Volſcians. And, in ſhort, 

he in every thing wanted that fixed and 
ſteady principle, which is indif] penſably neceſ- 

ſery to real greatneſs. Nor can any perma- 
nent virtue exiſt, until we have brought our 
paſſions to ſubjection. 3 | 

The trivial wars in which Rome was en- 2 
gaged, have no buſineſs. i ina hiſtory like this. 5 | 
I ſhall therefore paſs them over, and proceed TRE 
to the next diſſention between the ſcnate and 


people. Aue Patricians had arbitririty di- | N 26 
Vor. II. I + £7 


—. 
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vided the conquered lands amongſt them. 
ſelves, which the inferior citizens very juſtly 
complained of. And they at length ſo far 
prevailed, as to obtain this decree. from the 
Senate: That the next Conſuls ſhould name 


ten men of Conſular dignity, to make a di- 


ſtribution of the lands in queſtion. Not with- 
ſtanding chis, ſeveral Conſulates eſcaped, 
without the Decemviri being appointed. 


Which ſo exaſperated the people, that they 
ſymmoned the Conſuls L. Amilius and Vo- 


piſcus Junius to appear before the aſſembled 
citizens, and give an account of their reaſons 
for not naming the Decemviri. Genucius, 


a Tribune of the people, was the cauſe of 


this meaſure. And being found dead the 


very morning of the trial, without any vi- 


ſible cauſe for it; che ſuperſiitiaus people 
were perſuaded by the Patricians, that it was 
5 owing to the vengeance of the Gods, who 
were diſpleaſed at ſuch an attack upon the 


Conſular dignity. And for the preſent, no 


farther ſteps were taken as to the Decemviri. 


- Hitherto the Tribunes were elected by 


the city tribes only, and the votes were taken 


by; the W into which thoſe tribes alone 
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were divided. The influence of the Patri- 
cians was infinjtely. greater in the city than 
cauntry; and conſequently they were more 
likely to have Tribunes favorable to their i Ins 
tereſts, than if the right of voting was in the 
tribes of all the Roman territories. | Valero, 
one of the Tribunes, therefore / propoſed, 
chat the. votes for that office ſhould thence- 
forth be taken from the tribes at large. : 
And after many obſtinate ſtruggles, the Se- 
nators were at length compelled to ſubmit to 
| this diminution of their power. | 
Tue people had not forgotten © Din. 
vir, and at times the queſtion was reviv- 
ed. But a new propoſtion, made by C. 
Terentius, now employed the whole of their 
attention, The particular laws of Rome 
were in a great meaſure undefined. No writ- 
ten code exiſted, and conſequently, much 
was in the hreaſt of the magiſtrates for the 


time being. Terentius therefore propoſed, 


that ten men ſhould. be appointed to render: . 
the regulations of the ſtate fixed and perma- 

nent. And to have the laws publickly ſet up 
in the forum, that all might know the penal- 


ties of diſobedience. Virginius, a Tribune, | 
| | I 5 | 


4 
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and the bulk of the citizens; gave their moſt 
ſtrenuous ſupport to ſo- juſt. a propoſition ; 
but it was iniquitouſly oppoſed by the Patri- 
cians. All the great offices were filled from 
their order, except the Tribunes and Ædiles 


| of the people: and a difcretionary power 
5 ariſing from undefined laws, added to their 
influence. This conteſt roſe to an inconceiv- 


able height; during which, Appius Herdo- 
njus, à Sabine of great power and fortune, 
ſurpriſed and made Nine maſter of the 


. | 
- Herdonius effited. this with ay: 4000 


8 menz whom he embarked by night upon the 


Tuber. And Rome was in the utmoſt conſler- 


8 nation, when the morning proved to them, 


chat an enemy poſſeſſed their ſtrongeſt for- 
treſs. The people, notwithſtanding, refuſed 
to arm till the Teréntian law was agreed to. 
In their preſent ſituation, the ſenate'had+no 
alternative. And having complied, the Con- 
ſuls inrolled an army, with which they ſoon 


retook the capitol, Herdonius _— his ihe, 


together with all bis followers. 
This danger was no ſooner Wer A the 
Senate reſcinded their late n : * 
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ing it was made through compulſion: and 
though a war now broke out with the Volſci 
and Sabines, Quinctius Cincinnatus, by means 
of the dictatorial powen, raiſed the neceſſary 
levies. ' He had before diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the Conſular office, and he now received a 
triumph for bis deciſive victories. After 
which he returned to hold his own plow, 2 
ſmall farm e 99 — means of Won | 
Nance. ot It ; 
When ths! next levies were. ci the peo- e 
ple had recourſe to their old remedy. Baut us 
being for the preſent ſatisfied with five addi- 0 
tional tribunes, they gave the neceſſfary ſer⸗ 5 | 
vice. They, however, ſoon. reafſumed the 9 
purſult of the Terentian law. And the civil 9 
diſſentions of Rome at this time ran ſo bigth, f 
that the Conſuls were ordered to priſon 7 
the Tribunes; on Which they were reſcued, 5 8 
and the T ribunes beaten by the OO. 
who happened to be preſent. 7 
Tbings were in this ſtate, when Sicin us 
5 Dentatus, was. raiſed to the tribuneſhip. 
His influence with the people was exceſſive, 
having by his valour obtained fourteen civic 
crowns,. and three * ones. . began 


8 4 
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bunes might fine to a certain amount, as well 
as the Conſuls. And having thus ſtrength- 
ened his office, he purſued the Terentian 
law with ſo much zeal, that the Senate no 
longer dared to withhold | their compliance. 
But it was agreed, that three Patricians ſhould 
\ firſt travel into Greece, for the purpoſe of 


5 ; examining all their laws. And it was about 


the year 449, that this embaſſy took place. 
= Having executed their commiſſion, the peo- 
ple were aſſembled to elect ten men to frame 
| thoſe Jaws; by which they were henceforth 
to be governed. On this occaſion the votes 


| "were taken by centuries,” and Appius Clau- 


dius, with nine others, were inveſted with 
abſolute authority for one year. At the end 
of it, they ſubmitted ten tables of lavs to the 
people; which being approved of, they were 
ordered to be engraveh. on pillars of braſs, 
and to be fixed up in the Forum. This re- 
gulation happened about the year 4463 but 
it does not appear that any great change was 
made in the laws that had deen hitherto 2 
uſe. N 
Some additions > bein{ i however — ne · 
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eeſſary that would fill two new tables, ano- 
ther Decemviri was appointed for the enſuing 
year. This was, in fact, compoſed of Ap- 
pius Claudius, and his creatures, as he had 
ſucceeded in obtaining the higheſt popularity. 
Each of theſe new officers, was attended by 


twelve Lictors; and as their power was ab- 


| folute, and all in ſubſervience to Appius, it 
was not difficult -to- apply it to the moſt am- 
| bitious purpoſes. Appius accordingly eneou- 


raged all whom he found diſpoſed to be his 
followers, letting them eſcape, though guilty 


of the greateſt crimes. Whilſt on the other 
band, the moſt trivial offence i in ſuch as were 
not his friends, was puniſhed with exorbitant 


ſeverity. This conduct in a ſhort time, pro- 


cured theſe Decemvirs, all the moſt profligate 


and abandoned men of Rome; and dy their 


means, they at length eſtabliſned 4 n 12 
minable and deſporic tyranny. 8 
A great number of the Senators retired 
| Sen Rome, for the Decemvirs bad far ex- 
eceded the time for which they were elected; 


and all power was taken from the Senate. | 
A war, however, breaking out with the Voll- 


Fc and qui, levies e neceflary. And 
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Appius thought it would be prudent to have 


the ſanction of the Senators who continued at 
Rome. Moſt of them were his own crea- 
tures, and he carried all he propoſed, But 
C. Claudius, the uncle of Appius, and L. Va- 


 lerius, the grandſon of Poplicola, had the cou- 


rage and virtue to arraign the conduct of theſe 


uſurpers. It was indeed in vain, the aſſem- 


bly being devoted to their will. And the 


moſt virtuous citizens ſeeing no be of li- 
berty being reſtored, fled from a government 


they could not endure. On which their pro- 
perty was confiſcated, and We to the uſe 
of theſe tyrants. 5 

When the ee were ee 4g all 
| adder "magiſtrates. were ſuſpended ; and the 


people having no tribunes to ſtir them to ac- 


tion, quietly ſubmitted to be enrolled againſt 


the enemy. Ten legions were thereupon 


raiſed, two of which remained at Rome un- 


der the command of Appius, and Sp. Oppius, 
one of his colleagues; hilſt the reſt were led 


into the field by the other Decemviri. And 
during that ſervice, Sicinius Dentatus, was 
treacherouſly taken off by the tyrants, who 


_ vere fearful of his influence. But a very un- 
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expected event was now to lead to the puniſh- 
ment ofthis; and all their offene. 
L. Virginius, a gallant plebeian ſoldier, ad 
a beautiful daughter, whoſe name was Virgi- 
nia. Whilſt the father was ſerving in one of 


the abſent legions, ſhe had the misfortune to 
be ſeen by Appius. He, in vain, made every 
overture, and finding all common modes of 


debauchery impracticable, he reſolved to com- 
pel her to ſubmiſſion. For this purpoſe, a 


creature of his claimed her as the daughter of 


bis female ſlave, alledging that the wife of 


Virginius had gratified her huſband's love of 


children, by purchaſing Virginia when a child, 


and then impoſing her for her own. offspring. 


She was therefore ſeized and brought before 
Appius, as had been preconcerted ; who, 


upon hearing ſome falſe witneſſes that were 


who claimed her. Juſt at this moment, her 


lover Icilius, to whom ſhe had been pro- 
miſed, ruſhed into the court. He ſeized the 
lovely object of his heart, at the ſame time 
declaring no power ſhould part them; and 
che people ſhe wing every diſpoſition to ad 


ready, decreed her as the property of him 


162 
his orders. He ſeemed now to think that 
ſome miſtake might be made, and wiſhed to 
wilt till her father Virginius ſhould come from 
the camp. He therefore took ſufficient bail 
for the appearance of the maid the next day; 

at the ſame time ordering, that Virginius 
_ ſhould be ſent for to give his py As to 

ee reality of the birth of Virginia. nis“ 

I«ilius, Virginius, and his ek, ac- 
cordingly appeared before the tribunal of Ap- | 
| pius. The moſt ſatisfactory evidence was 
then produced, that ſhe was indeed the off. 
ſpring of Virginius. But Appius having now 
an ample force at hand, gave orders that his 
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former decree ſhould be carried into execu- 


tion. The unhappy father was well acquaint- 
ed with his real purpoſe. He therefore 


2 ———— 


| aiming, that thus alone he could. 
preſerve a enn The aſtoniſhed 
Appius, with” thoſe around him, were for a 
ſhort time incapable of action. Virginius, 
therefore, drew the bloody weapon from the 
| boſom of Virginia, wearing by her precious 
blood, that he devoted Appius to the infernal 
Gods ; and haſtening from the eroud, he 
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mounted a ſwift horſe, on whom he ſoon 
reached his brother Legionaries. He then 
related the dreadful tale, with the knife yet 
in his hand ; and. being much beloved, the 
revolt became inſtant and univerſal. The 
eight Legions then marched to Rome, where 


hill, moſt ſolemoly declaring, they would 
never lay in theip ums old; freetjom . Was 
4." "x Lcilivs, 8 ha pit body 155 
Virginia, had produced a ſimilar revolution. 
The two legions ſtationed there, bad likewiſe 
revolted, and now united with the others. 
They then elected twenty, military tribunes, 
out of whem two were choſen to command 
| the whole. And the Senate being aflembled, 
the old magiſtracy was fully reinſtatdt. 
Ihe eight Decemvirs, who commanded in 


they poſſeſſed themſelves of the Aventine 


impriſoned. They, however, were either 
diſpatched, or put themſelyes to death before 
à public trial could de ondereud. And thus 
ended the ſhort and wicked uſurpation of | 
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lodged in the Temple of Ceres ; it having 


. 
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Two very popular men, named L. Valerius 
and M. Horatius Barbatus, were the firſt 
Confuls after the abolition of the Decemvirs. 
And they became till greater favourites with | 
the people, by the laws which they procured. 
A vote of the majority of the tribes was now 
made, to bind every Roman; whereas it 
before affected only thoſe who were not Sena - 

tors. All magiſtrates were alſo from hence- 
forth to be elected by tribes, inſtead of Cen- 
turies or Curizz which you may eaſily perceive 
was: highly raiſing the democracy. And all 
decrees of the Senate were in future to be 


been, before this, a practice to Oy 1050 
as were extorted from them. 
On account of theſe laws, 0 n re- 
5 fuſed a triumph to the Conſuls, though they 
well deſerved it ſor their ſucceſs» againſt the 
Equi and Volſei. But the people gave an 
immediate inſtance of the power they had ac- 
- - quired; for, aſſemblin g and voting by tribes, 
a triumph was not only decreed: but enforced, 
without the Senators daring to oppoſe it. 
Three ar four years ſubſequent to this, the 
1 n. and carried 1 of! a 
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law, which forbade the intermarriage of Pa- 
tricians. and Plebeians. They alſo attempted 

i to make the Conſulate, which Had hitherto 
been confined to the Patrician order, eligible 
for every citizen. This was highly diſagree- 
able to the Senate; but the people were too 
ſtrong to be openly oppoſed. A plan was 
therefore contrived to ſatisfy their exgecta- 
tions, without ſuffering a Plebeian to riſe to 
conſular dignity. The Patricians conſented, 
that the people at their option, might elect 
annually, military tribunes, inſtead of Con- 


ſuls: and - whenever they did ſo, any citizen 


vas eligible. As the power of the Conſuls 
was on ſuch occafions to be veſted in the mi- 
litary tribunes, this was in faft what they 
wanted. And this diſtinction ſeems rather to 
have been founded in the pride of thoſe who . 1 
had been already Conſuls, than in any real 
advantage to the rights of the Patricians. 
This change in the Roman government, if 
it may be called one, happened about the 
Pear 33% But the Tribunes of the people, 
and the chief Plebeians, were for ſome years 
N. ee A bat led ts this . 
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ſelves would be made military tribunes. When 
on the contrary, the people conſtantly choſe 
them out of the Patrician order. And find - 
ing that to be the caſe, there were ſometimes 
military tribunes, and ſometimes conſuls, ac- 


ee e keene eee or their 
eee 


vhs 


lt econ, a W 
ice was inſtituted at Rome. Two 


Ab 
mon 


men called Cenſors, whoſe poſt was for ſive 


years, had a right to inflict penalties, and. to· 
degrade ſuch as they deemed fooliſh or vici- 
This ſoon became 
an appointment of conſequence, and for fear 


of its abuſe, it was ſhortened to 18 months 


duration. Not many years ſubſequent to the 
Cenſors, two additional Quzſtors were made. 


|. Their duty was to take an account. of the 


ſpoils made in their wars; as alſo to ſupply. 


| the camps with-every thing neceſſary, And 


as both theſe Cenſors and Quzſtors were 
choſen from Patrivians or Plebeians, at the 


option of the people, it was ſtill an addition 
to the power of the democracy. 


At this time the lower ens citizens „ lu. 
fered greatly by their military ſervice, 3s the 


i 
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wiſe regulations of Servius Tullius, on that 
therefore enacted, about the year 399, that 
every foot ſoldier ſhould henceforth be paid 
from the. public treaſury whilt he was inrols 
led. In about two years more, the horſe 
were alſo put on the ſame regulation. And 
theſe acts of the Senate were ſo. able, 
that the people and their tribunes f r ſome 
time abſtained * <iurding; the — 
tranquility. | 
The 8 — were 1 feſt bur 

5 hes in number. They bad. now- been in- 
, ſed to ix: and about the year 396, one 
Plebeian was at length nominated. by the peo- 

ple. The year following, there was however 

but one Patrician elected; and a great mor- 


_ "ality. breaking, out in the Roman camp, ir 


| was aſcribed to the, people, thus deſtroying 
| al dſtingonzof e Pho Sgkll 


aer Sue and lying them along on 
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couches, + at tables which had been prepared. 
given to the Sybilline predictions 
For two years the people elected none but 
Patricians to the military tribuneſhip. But 
at the end of that period, having forgot their 
ſüöperſtitious fears, all the ſix were Plebeians, 
The Roggan affairs, however;' at this time re- 
ired a dictator; and Furius ee Was 
xm to that- important office. | 
Camillus firſt vanquiſhed thoſe lk 
had taken the field. He then led his viftori- 
ous forces againſt the ety of Ven, -wHich had 
for ten years defied” tlie utmoſt effbrts of 
Rome. But y mining, Camillus now ob- 
tained a fecret Entrance.” And having made 
himſelf maſter of the place, thoſe who'efcaped 
the ſword, i were ſold into ſlavery. The mo- 
ney arifinj from it, he, however, gave to the 
public "treaſury, inflead of diſtributing it 
- amongſt his" forces. And though he was 
voted a triumph, he thereby moſt highly of- 
fended the ſoldiery.” Inſomuch, that he ſoon 
| after preferred a voluntary baniſhment, rather 
than ſtand a trial with Which he was threat- 
encd. He was how er free from all real 
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guilt; and we ſhall ſoon ſee. him recalled 


with redoubled honors, by) his e | 


The Delphic 8 — . confalted as 
to the taking of Ve ; and by its directions 
the Lake Alba was drained as a neceſſary pre- 
liminary. For this advice, and the conſe- 
quent ſucceſs, a gold vaſe was now voted. to 
Apollo at Delphos. But all Rome cold not 
afford enough of that metal, till the women 
voluntarily gave up their ornaments. And 
then the vaſe only weighed eight talents. In 
return, the Senate de creed: 
tions might thencefaft: 


illuſtrious women; and they W alſo per- Y 
mitted to go in charicts to be ſpectators of 
the public games. The ſmall firides. made 
towards Aud, are amply illuſtrated by. this 


deſrocdon of. eee and Corinth, that | 
Rams became completely, renal and corrupt. 
It was not long after the voluntary exile of 
Camillus, when deputies, arrived. from. the 
city of Cluſium. They acquainted the R 
mans, that Brennus, the King of a Gauli 
nation, had paſſed, the Alps, aud, invaded 
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their city; at the ſame time imploring their 
interference. Three of the Fabii family, which 
had greatly diſtinguiſhed itſelf at Rome, were 
accordingly ſent to the camp of Brennus. 
They repreſented to him, that he could have 
no right to Cluſtum, a city of Hetruria, at the 
fame time ſoliciting him to withdraw his 
forces, But Brennus replied, that all things | 
belonged to the firongeſt ; adding, that Rome 
itſelf could claim no better title to moſt of its 
territories. The Fabii then paſſed into Clu- 
num, and though in the character of ambaſſa- 


= 
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| ors, they aflifted ig a ſally from that city, 


- flaying a principal Gdyliſh officer. Brennus 
therefore demanded, that the Fabii ſhould be 
ſarrendered to him by Rome, to-which they 
had returned. -But-inſtead of complying, the 
Romans elected them military.tribunes in the 
prefence of the Gaul's ambaſſadors. This 
ſo irritated Brennus, that he inſtantly march- 
ed his whole army to chaſtiſe the Romans. 
It conſiſted of 70, oo0 men, whilſt Rome had 
only 40,000 to oppoſe it. And the latter 


was totally defeated in an een not 
very diſtant from Rome. 


The moſt dreadful conſternation was the 


* 
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conſequence. All thoughts of defending the 
city was abandoned, and they contented 
themſelves with throwing, a very ſtrong gar - 
niſon into the Capitol. All the reſt of the 
inhabitants then retired, except eighiy ofthe | 
old Patricians, - Theſe, either unable or un · 
willing to retreat, reſolved to meet their fate 
alted ſtations which they bad reſpectively 
filed. - And ſeating themſelves in the Forum 
n his Wide u Wa & Sght took thei 
for the. ſtatues of the Roman deities. But 
one of the Gauls touching the beard ef M. 
Papirius received a ſtroke! from his cane; in 
conſequence of which he and the reſt af theſe 
| aged ſenators were immediately diſpatched; © 
pm was then — and — 10 
e the cdabliſhment of the conſulke a. 
WN 8 31 * 0 
mud ee 
| ative: and the Gauls now diſpatched ſome 
of their forces to attack that city In this 


— 
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danger Camillus was called to the command 
of the Ardean youth; who not only defeat- 
ed, but cut the troops that eame againſt them 
entirely to pieces. On hearing this great 
numbers of the Roman citizens ſolicited Ca- 
millus to put himſelf at the head of their 


deſperate affairs. This he made no other 


objection to than the illegality of his doing 
ſo, unlefs the military tribune, who. remained 


in the Capitol, ſhould call him to the dicta- 


torſhip. On which Pontius Cominius found 
means to paſs into the Capitol returning with 
a full appointment. And then Camillus took 
immediate ſteps to reſtore the Roman power. 

The way Cominius made this dangerous 
n by getting down the Tiber by 
night. He then landed at the foot of the 
A rock clambering up a moſt difficult 
pati till he gained the wall that ſurrounded 


the Capitol. But though he eſcaped, the 
Gauls perceived that ſome one paſſed that 

way: And Brennus reſolved to attempt a ſur- 
priſe by the path he now diſcovered. The 


Romans were ſo ſecure as to that quarter as 


to deem a guard unneceſſary. From this 


negle& the two foremoſt Gauls who were 


— 
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ſent on chis duty reached the foot of the wall 
before the leaſt alarm had been given. But ; 


1 flock of geeſe, ſacred to Juno,'who were 


kept in that place, then began to cackle: 1 
And Manlius, a gallant Roman, happening 
to be awake ran to ſee the occaſion of it. 
By this time the two firſt Gauls had gained 


— 


the top of the rampart. Manlius however 


with the firſt ſtroke. of his ſword diſabled 


one, and immediately tumbled the other down. 


the precipice. - The alarm then became ge- 


enterprize. „„ * 15 2; 1 ; 
Though chere were ede! r in le 
fo eſs none had given the alarm. One of 
nually impaled, whilſt the golden image of a 
gooſe was carried in proceſſion. For the 
preſent Manlius was rewarded with ſuch 
things as were in the power of the garriſon : 
And a houſe was afterwards. Cay the __ 
doſe to the Capitol. 
But this a only 3 
The want of proviſions became. ſo great that 


death or a ſurrender, was the ſole/alterna- 


neral, and the forces of Brennus, having no 
| wee eee ahead b gar 
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tive. A treaty was accordingly opened, 
which was on the very point of being con- 
cluded, | when Camillus advanced to their 
relief. By his judicious and gallant conduct 
Brennus in his turn experienced the moſt 


fatal owerthrow. And it is faid not one of 


jet end er. their native coun- 
2 4 cog 

2 i Wr . he ebe not 
only regained the wealth of which Rome was 
plundered, but they alſo got a conſiderable 
booty from the Gauls. This was immediate- 
ly applied to che rebuilding of the city, under 
the inſpection of Camillus. The dictatorial 
potrer was given him for one year, though 


than half that period. And having rein 
every thing; he was ever 'afterwards 
juſtice confidered"as' 1 the ire founder of 
Blankets onda 
On the expiration” of bis Hiatorſhi mill 
tary tribudes were again appointed. But 
= dangers obliged them to recall Camillus 
o:abſylute power. Rome had long been 


- It never before had been granted for mpre 
= 


GH all her neighbours. The qui, 


Volſti, Hernici, wich all che Latin and He- 
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trurian cities, therefore conceived a favor- . 
able opportunity now offered to humble if not 
deſtroy the Roman people. And a moſt 
formidable combination took place amongſt , 
| theſe enemies to Rome. | 
But the wiſdom, and valour of Camillus 
were more than equal to al the dangers which. 
threatened them; ; and in a very ſhort period 
he totally broke this .confederacy : After 
which he for the third tune entered Rome 
in triumph. During. this campaign he took 
very great ſpoils in conſequence of bis vic- 
tories. Inſomuch that he returned the Ro- 
man ladies an equal quantity of gold with 
that they had furniſhed for Apollo. And he 
himſelf dedicated three vaſes of the fame 
metal tc to the goddeſs Juno. 5 
Manlius who had ſaved the Capitol n- 
now at the head of a powerful party. He 
concealed the moſt improper views under the 
pretence. of procuring the abolition of debts : 
and, the Agrarian law. But his ambitious 
deſigns breaking out he was tried in comitia, 
And the votes being taken by centuries he 
Way condemned for attempting the ſovereign- 
Th in 8 of which he was own 
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= chat very Tarpe ian rock which he had 
ſo ſucceſßfully defended.” And the houſe 
with had been built by the public, as a re- 


vard for his . Was then TR to the 


wwe the AY had "been gaining 
ength ever fince the expulſion of the Tar- 
quins they were far from ſatisfied! And not 
coiltented with what 'they had” got by the 
election of military tribunes, they contended 
that the Corifuls ſhould be reſtored; and that 
one of them muſt always be from the Ple- 
They alſo infiſted_ that no Ro- 

man citizen ſhould poſſeſs more than 500 
acres of land: And they ſought a decree that 
whatever ſums debtors had paid for intereſt 
ſhould be deemed a liquidation of the prin- 
_—_— Ke the people could by their act bind 
ney member of the Roman ſtate, the Pa- 


tilcians had no open means of preventing 


theſe new regulations. But they ſecretly 
bribed eight of the ten tribunes of the people, 


| who us conſtantly 28 any of theſe laws were 


15 propoſed, cried Veto. Now, by way of giv- 


ing Bester power to the lower order of eiti- 


+ yer , any 0 one of | their" tribunes bad a right 


75 % . -- 
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to ſtop. all proceedings by. crying Veto: And 


thus the people were defeated hy the perſidy 


. of their own officers. But Licinius Stolo 


and: L. Sextivs, the other two tribunes, were 


reſolved to be revenged on the Patricians. 
They accordingly cried. V eto whenever the 
people were called together ta elect new ma- 
giſtrates. | And by this means Rome conti- 
nued for five years without any military tri- 
bunes or conſuls; all power: being in fact for 
that time in the een . inal 
1 al 1540" bb; 


Skates, ; 55 Oe bog withhold their 85 


veto, and military tribunes were once more 
elected. To gratify the people an alteration. 
allo took place, as to che keepers of the .Sy- 
billine orgcles. They were now increaſed 
to ten in nümber, ane half of whom were 
to be plebeians. Whereas there had been 
but two before employed ; and they were al- 
ways Patricians. This did not however alter 
the purſuits of Stelo and -Sextius. They be- 
came more violent than ever, and Camillus 


was raiſed to the diQtatorſhip. But ſo far 


were 1 U 2 to k 
Vol. K * | 


1 . 
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tion, that they ordered Eamillus to be ſei. 


"ed. This was not indeed accompliſhed, as 
the Patricians about him. were able to re- 


coat thoſe who attempted it. But the ſen- 


ate perceiving all oppoſition for the preſent 


in van, acceded to che three laws. And 
dhe military tribunes being aboliſhed about 


the year 362, the conſular N was 
fully reinſtated. 


According to the new regulation one 


of the conſuls muſt be a plebeian; and I. 


Sertius was the perſon elected. But the 


ſenate having recovered from their panic re- 
fuſed to confirm him, which was a neceſſary 
part of the ceremony. A civil war Was the 


: moſt probable conſequence of this freſh con- 


- tention ;«to avert which, Camillus' was re- 


ferred to by-both parties. The expedient he 
hit on proved acceptable to Wl. This was 


the creation of a new officer called Prætor, 
to whom all civil matters were to belong; he 
was always to be from the Patrician order. 
. -Whilſt the conſuls who were henceforth to 
3 act in a military. capacity only, were to con- 


tinue as had been Hxed my the laws of Stolo 
and one . | 
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This interpoſition of Camillus produced 


in amity between all ranks of Romans, | 5 
io Which they had long been ſtrangers. 
The great games were therefore- celebrated 
on this joyful occaſion ; and two new officers 
called Curule Ediles, preñded at them. 
They were diſtinguiſhed by ivory chairs in 
which they ſat; and cheir chief duty was 
afterwards to regulate all feſtivals and amuſe- 
ments z and to ſee that no novelties were in- 
troduced in matters of religion. At firſt 
this appointment was confined to Patricians 3 | 
but in a very ſhort . it alſo Was opened 


to the plebeians. 


en 


cauſed a temple of Concord to be erecled, 


having gained more victories, and 


ed more eſſential ſeryices to his country, | 

than perhaps any who. followed or. preceded  . 
him. Befides his valour, wiſddom, and ue $a 
Patriotiſm, he poſſeſſed - A benevolent. wy 


K_2 


In memory of 2 3 that ſo hap- 
oy. prevented a. domeſtic war, Camillus 


in the view of, the principal public aflem- 
blies ; not long after which he . e 5 
off by a plague that afflicted Rome. fle 
lived to bis _cightieth,. Fear or upwards; | 
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Torgiving keart. His mehr bee his ſer. 
 Vatits,” 8 his maſters. Aud take Him alto. i 
ether, 1 Know. hot one Ronan ſuperior to i 
ke preat Chills. Fir hardy e 
85 "?Sethil Bes were oe tdb Ume intro- 
? wüde zmengſt the Nomans. They were of 
| : the" nature of pantomimes, and 2foon aſter i | 
3535 Tome what Uke plays were performed. But 
\ The Thge never floufimied at Rome, as it Ml 1 
| hid along the Grotks ; Hor players were i 1 
Dieb © refie@ted' by ane Matter people; 
. Were the Nöomuns dgeed them infa 
muas: And 4 it continued an Oefir [gon 
"(them a more favourable reception: 
About tbe time of Camillus's deat, 
ay mange adventure is recorded by the 
- Roman biſtöriaus- Phy ſay the earth 
dn in the" Forum; *6n which the Au- 
e tonſulted, :prondunced that it 
He harbors Aw til" Bat which conſtita- 
ted che Nbman 'Rrength' Thould be thrown 
e l. Various rhings were tried. i in vain, 
n at length M. Curtius à Patrician youth 
Foncelved a. Roman horferian was intended 
5 * this pfedictbn-. Tie therefore reſolved 
de remote ts wes ta — 
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. Nauen knight be, leaped, bis horſe 
to- he. .chaſin ; which, | if this, account, is 5 5 
15 eeflited., f jonngdiately cloſed. Aan . . 

Corruption had, alxeady, « enterpd — 27 57 
Raman Sefton 2, ay, lay e bc wade, 
v prevent ſolicitations for office oming.to | 
| bribes. being, . notoriouſly, given. Fe 3 | 
fiſt inflange. 2 Habelan N. about this. 
miſed tothe dictgtarſhipe, The. , pal 1 0 
whengſpchs ar PAWES Mag PRcFflary, was. for, 
che. Senate, to „ofen the. Canſuls, to name, | 
ape, d that.office- And the Patgician. Cone ; 
we ful being abſent, the plebeian one. appointed, 3 
C Martius, Rutilius, whq, was, of - his oa : 
onder, This ſo, highly irritated, the genate, 
he WW that. them, in, their: turn; RD Hd the, Irie, 
u Bot chef people, pranch ef facing ons; of their. 


u- body . railed.,, r ee 9 to TIS 


it enen themſelves. Rutilus. th en, marched 11 
u- 2goinſt/ the engmy with a 1 rh, 
n proving fully. ſucce 15 e ln return be-was 
„ Wed e, triumph. by, th e people 3 who, in, 


th forced, it, though. the Ven abſolute W * 5 3 5 ; 1 


e ese i confirmation. 


© * ken e N og ao 


i 
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. Qrates came, the Patricians had another 
| ſtroke at the plebeian dictator. They alledg- 
2 ed he could not hold that election, decauſe 
none dut Fi Patrician could go through the 
; neceſſary. Auguries, The people were too 
tenacious of all religious. ceremonies to get 
5 over this z and the dictator being obliged to 
_ refign,. A Patrician was appointed to preſide, 
The Patricians bad alſo at this time ſufficient 
'(5ntereſt to. get both Conſuls choſen from 
: "their order... This being contrary to the late 
4 law, occaſioned freſh, diſputes. But after a 
few years, the neceſfity of one 1 a ple- 
deian was again eſtabliſhed. 
Th, The Gauls had ſeveral eee 
5 ſucceſsful attempts. to revenge the death of 
Brennns. But a freſh and formidable army 
approaching ; whilſt a Grecian fleet hovered 
at the fame time upon their; coafts, a ner 


; / ng dictator was appointed. This was Camillus, 


the ſon of bim, whom you have ſeen ſo 
famous. And imitating his' father, he beat 
the Gavls, befides preventing the threatened 

invaſion. It was foon after this, that Car- 
9 renewed and enlarged the creaty which 


Jin ave, year. 508. The e heads | 
| * 


i 
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of this latter agreement were, that they . 
ſhould live in friendſhip with each other; and 
that the Romans ſhould carry on no traffic, 
nor make any new ſettlement, beyond the . 
fair promontory of Africa. The Romans 
were likewiſe reſtrained, from all trade with | 
| - Sardinia, and every part of Africa, except 
Carthage itſelf. Rome was alſo open to the 
Carthaginians, but it was agreed that any 
Latin cities taken by the Carthaginians, after 
deing plundered ſhould be delivered up to 
Rome, as alſo all Priſoners of ſuch ſtates, 
* were in alliance with. the Romans. The 
ſpirit of the two nations is contained in this. 
_ ſmall outline. For Rome bad no care as 
to ber commerce; whilſt that was the great | 
drift of the Carthaginian negociation. 
The intereſt of money was at e 
| lowered from one, to- half. per cent. and in 
order to adjuſt freſh. diſputes - which- had : 
ariſen between: debtors and creditors, it was, Fo 
agreed that the ſums then 'owing-ſhould de 
| paid by four equal inſtallments. . The one 
down, and the reſt at the end off the three | 
; our pores refeniinly, . 


ae a ana 


» 
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on by Rome, with one or other of its neigh- 
bours, are unworthy our attention; but 
there was one that now broke out of more 
importance. The Latines had been for 2 
conſideruble time the allies of Rome. They 
had acquired the ſame knowledg of arms: 
And: to al appearance were equally. nu- 
merous and powerful. It ſliould indeed 
ſeem thix they thought themſelves ſupe- 
rivy zi for they meditsted no leſs than the 
ſubjeQion- of the Romans. When hoſtili- 
ties commenced, aware of the conteſt, Rome 
choſe two of her greateſt generals to the 
Conſulate. "Theſe were Manlius Torquatus, 
and Decius Mus. And the Latines having 
taken poſt near Mount Veſuviv che Ro- 
mans encamped in the ſame quarter. 
The Conful - Manlios; in this fituation, 
7 gare out an order, that no Roman ſhould 
fight till he was commanded to do ſo, under 
the penalty of death. This was to prevent 
an injudidous action being brought on. But 
Manlius was fo unfortutiate;/;as to have his 
on ſon the feſt kranſzreſtor. He had be- 
; Javed with great courage, and ſlain His ad- 
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as A father ; but as his commander, « ordered 
Bp. ee, pane, Anton 
W ee eee 
and perhaps the ficceſ of biz army= +... | 
, . Whit the Latines and. Romans were thus 
poſted, cloſe t to, each ther, boch! Conſuls de- 
clared, that they dreamed, the victory would 


belong to Which ever fide loſt a General. 


They dere N 


They e pe des theirs to, each 


other, that whic Exper wing fi Ari, gave Ways 
the Conſul leading it Would, iofaptly Bai | 
himſelf. tbo 15 en that  £ fued this 
Proved to be Decius; 8. He then [ys for the 

1 © Ma jmus, that he Tight fi 2B fulki, = 


e 
- his armour, clothing. himſelf i ig his. ſenqtor: 
robe, and Lapding on 3 Javdin. He — WM 
| covered his bead, his en bg chin, _ 
"and repeated after the Pontifex ä 3 
allows: e 0 Jangs,—} Jupiter, —Mars,— | 
"Romulus, —Bellona,—and Lares and o- 
venfles. ©; all ye heroes \ who appel in heaven, 
| and all ye gods pho rule qver us ee 
mics ebe e ve yrs of bene hone 
Jeu, 1 1 invoke Jau, . Vene 


Wee de ar of.the Regen n.. 


s, s o 
» 1 
. 5 = - = 4 
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transfer all fear and terror from them to our 
enemies; and I do for the ſatety of the Ro- 


man people, and their legions, devote my- 


ſelf, and with myſelf the army and auxilia- 


ries of the enemy, to the infernal gods and 
the goddeſs of the earth. Having ſaid this 
he mounted his borſe, and rode full ſpeed 


. amongſt the enemy. He was ſoon deſtroyed, 


but the wing he hat commanded were ſo 
} ated by this example, as to become irre- 
Kllible. And the Latines were defeated with 
the lbſs af three fourths of their army. | 
The Campanians, who had before been 
 Tubjedted to Rome, now openly declared for 
_ the Latines ; who by their means made freſh 
bead againſt Rome. But both were entirely 
fubdued, and all. their lands divided amongſt 


me Romans. © A body of 1600 Campanian 


Knights were, however, an exception to this 
general deprivation. For having proved faith- 


fat to Rome, they not only retained their 


poſſeſfions, but "received penſions for their 
_ ſervices. And they had all the rights of 


| | Romancitizens, except the privilege of voting; 


In the Conſulate of 'Manlius and Decius 
"Us, Alexander, Kg Chin, and bro- 


% 
* 
5 5 
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ther to Olympias, the mother of Alexander | 
che Great, viſited Italy. He came in ald of 
the Tarentines, who had à war with the Bru- 
tians, a neighbouring Rate; But he took 
that opportunity of forming an alliance wit 
Rome, whoſe fame was now OY be- f 
youd the narrow limits of Italy. f 
The Latines made ſome gallant fray 8 
T: ples to ſhake off the yoke'which had been 
impoſed on them. At the time that Alex- 
ander conquered Darius, they were however 
. , KAinally ſubdued. Many of their cities were 
razed. Their gallies were taken and deſtroy- 
ed. The beaks of theſe veſſels being of braſs, ; 
ſome e of them were'placed in the Forum, in 
"the ſpot from . which public” ſpeakers ha- 
rangued the people; and which, from this 
$0 very circumſtance, was cafed the Roſtrum. 
About this period a material change took 
Place in the manner of enaéüug laws. | What- 
ever new thing was propoſed, muſt originate 
in the Senate; and if it was approved ef in 
f chat houſe, the votes of the people were to 5 
5 paſs on it by centuries, taken in comitia. 
8 An infringement of the law made by Camil- 
ee ee eee, 


5 
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| for a Plebeinn was elected to, the Pretorſhip, 
hls is all that I think neceflary. as to Rome, 
ant! there is nothing more as te Italy, that 


- , , thei nh. 


— i! 
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V this An tug very important. 8 
ea a8 to the greateſt powers of the 
world. The Greeks, and - particularly the 
Athenians, were fo brave; and virtugus when 
A the Perfian throne, 
bat they were able to bid defiance: to the 
utmoſt; exertions of. him and his ſuceeſſor. 
But they: ſoon copied the vices of the. Afi 


5 ties; and at length became ſubſervient to 


Philip, and his ſon Alexander. At that pe- 
ned the Macedonians were leſs . 
eech wen ware than the 0 Greeks, 
"But, the;moſt effen of the forces led 


— 4 11 


ar Ade, were far ſuperior, to the beſt 
_ cofthale.mhich ſerved in the armies of Darius 
|, Codomanus, . And the canſequenge | was, the 
e ire. 
— n thus funk beneath 


: quently decided on the water. Dor this pe- 
7 9 rewarkibis for f al 


their own depravities;; ind the Macedonian}. ry 


Carthage; Syratuſt, and Rv 
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or Grecian: Empire, had gained: ĩta ſummitʒ : 
other nations were riſing into conſteiiuencec 
Nome; were be- 
Nv forniidable in their reſpeRtive” qua. 
The- deſcendants of Gomer were alſo. 
eee att etc eee 
Europe. Ant-fiſhing: and hunting being as 
yet, their only means of life, even e 


tenſive regions were betome too nano td N 


contain them. Thiente the lenturfion of the. 


Gauls, who paſſed the Alps in ſearch. of meu 4 


ſettlements, And thus-everFiepocha difplays 
| the. increaſes of er teen 


nem and diſtant nations. 2205 163644367516 nig 4 
Navigation and a e ee a 


wear a ſottledi aſpałt. Canhage'took!the-leads 
in bothy and we find ber / anxiouſly; fccuringe, | 2 


a-phe-cfninence in theſe, impattunt branches. 


| Thence her commertial leagies: with; Roma; 


the firſt; we hear of in the world: The 


_ Greeks; ard all the maritime perts af the; | 
_ Perſian Empire, likewiſe: pollefied! exteniive: 3 


navies. And their. varibus quairelstwere n 


; 3 


*. 


* 
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ol the finer arts. And in them the Grecian 


| Rates, both of Europe and Aſia, and parti- 


cularly Athens, moſt peculiarly excelled. 
Architecture, painting, and ſtatuary, lo- 
riſlied through all the Grecian cities. Muſic 


vas alſo highly improved; and poetry was 


greatly cultivated. Pindar excelled in lyrick: 
compoſition. @ſchyles, | Sophoeles, | and; 
Bs Ca were eminent for tragedy, And 
- Hermippus, and-'particularly- Ariſtophanes, 
were een 95 their Tow” ad comic. 


» au.” N — 


Eatly'in the Era I now treat of, 1 Parme- 
_ invented rhetoric. The greateſt Gre- 
clan orators ſoon aſter made rheir appearance 
in ſucceſſion: And Demoſthenes, the moſt 
celebrated: of then all, har not been exeelled 
even to chis day: The greateſt heroes; and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed patriots amongſt the 
| Greeks, are like wiſe found between the reigns 


2 | of Cyrus and Darius Codomanus. © But in the 


very ſume ſpace, we behold the Grecian na- 
Ea Se abb ae 
; ment; and haſten to decay. 


2 - | Hypocrates, another Greek We phy- | 
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eſtimation. Aftronomy was improved on by 
Anaximander, the diſciple of Thales ; and 
 Cleoſtratus, Harpalus, and Meton, added to 


that knowlegde. In the year 444, Herodo- 


tus, A native of Halycarnaſſus i in Afla- Minor, 
flouriſhed as a proſe hiſtorian. And though 
Sanchoniathon, Beroſus, and Manetho, wrote 
before him, they are fo little in repute, that 
| he is ſtiled the Father of Hiſtory, Thucydi- ä 
des and Xenophon. are the nekt celebrated 
hhiſtoric writers. And from thence! „till 
| fone centuries after the birth of Chriſt, we 
- ip ripe, account. e moſt era! 
tranſactions of man king 
| Philoſophic enquiry was greatly MODE" 

in this laſt peri ., Pythagoras,. who "was 
B zamos, 
with Zoroaſter. He travelled ert into Ar A 


| where he remained. till Carabyſes 1 took him 


priſoner, and brought kim to Babylon. He 


a afterwarls viſited differen countries of Greece, : 


and at length ſettled f in Crotona,. a city of F 


| Italy. There he taught , the ſciences, and 


was one of the firſt who made muſic ſyſtema- 
| He is ſuppoſed to have had ſome notion 


"ofthe fun being the center; ef * De. 


L - 
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But the,dodtrines far Which be is , moſt. re- 
: were,, that the ſoul exiſted. before 


: the nrorld. That aſter a man died, his ſpirit 


Je wh} ſuch animals as ſuited: his diſ- 
poſi ons, till. it, Win reanimated another: 
human, body. In general,; he faid, the ſoul 
forgot its farmer Hate, thaugh be alledged,. 
that; be himſelf well knew, what. bodies he had: 


| thug-ocoypied,.... Hrithereſors abſtained from. 


all, fopd.. that. ever bad. life, and. taught. his, 


lle er to, age aue: It. is Ric, he could: 
e wi anime ben tha, he hel alſo 
the gi git. of, gre ng. events... But 1 can, 

ſcarcely believe that 'he 2 allerted,. as fore Jays. 
that he had a golden thigh, and. was the ſon 
| bal Apollo. "His p , powers were however greatly | 


d, a and be Jo | bis 1 in in A {edition) which. 
* occaioned. | After which his diſciples 
were Called the ſetof the Italics.” Y: os 4 

Socrates far excelled Pythagoras, „in dhe 
Tatts of his notions. He taught that there 
were three principles i in nature. God —Mat- 
ter—and ideas. Bod, he ſaid, was. the! uni- 


5 Verſal intellect— Matter, the ſudzect of gene- 


ration. and corruption —and Ideas, the incor- 
OT: of the N 5 ur ſoul he 


. 
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| affirmed:to:}be: nnbortal;acrallavii would 
be happy:'0r«miſcrable' accrding td ne cen- 
duct here. And ne therefore apf ed ali phi- 
Jloſophy to practice, alledging, That it. was in- 
umbent on man toi be active in ry duty. 
Whüſt Socrates flouriſhed at Athens, the 
ad called Sophiſts aroſe. Ther art taught by 
them, was 20 uſe ſuch arguments as ſhould 
make the wrong ſide of any queſtion appear 
to be right. But Socrates had fuck diſcri- 
minating powers, as to ſhom them conſtantly 
in error. And he evinced the ill conſequences 
 offfuch-inſtru@ion>ſo filly;/a5.to e 
„Of all e 's ſcholars, 3 th 
| moſt celebrated... He was deſcended rom 
the great Codrus, King of Athens; but was 
_ infinitely. more eſteemed for his knowledge 
and abilives; than for his rank; He began 
with Gterciſing his talents-in/ poetry, but 
Funde on hie een n 9 ods 
ung conſiderable-time in Italyi-amongſt;the 5 
Followers of Pythagoras. Bat at feng 
bel ſet up —— n W 


8 n 636 5 rd 0 his private ba 
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_ called Ecademus Ac, from has 
bis diſciples got the name of Academicks. 
Zeno, an Elean, had before this taught 

Logick, but Plato greatly improved upon it. 
He was alſo very conſpicuous in geometry 
and mathemaücke, 'and was the firſt who in- 
troduced 2 grammatical ſtudy of languages. 
He Iived to a great age, and was applied to 
4 for inſtruction by different countries. But 
he never took any public office, contenting 


: | Atifirte; a. | akin of Fſculapius, Sho 
was born at Stagyra, in Thrace, ſtudied un- 
der Plato, and became his greateſt favourite. 
Being eminent for his knowledge, Philip, 
King of Macedon, put Alexander under the 

tuition of Ariſtotle. But when Alexander 
poaſſed into Afia, his maſter ſet up his ſchool 
at. Athens. Ecademũs was then in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Xenocrates, another ſcholar of 
Plato. And therefore Ariſtotle got a place 
called the Lyceum, where ſoldiers had been 
uſually diſciplined. / It was his cuſtom, as the 
TLuyceum wN] capacious, to walk about in- 
ſtructing his — who attended him. "ABS 


Fl 
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they were from this circumſtance called. ne 
| ſet of Peripateticks. 

Beſides adding to logick; Fur hive _ 
light on phyficks, ethicks, and DON... 
He alſo collected the firſt library of any con- 
| ſequence that had yet been ſeen in the world. 
It conſiſted of between 4 and 300 volumes; 

and he left it to his ſcholar and ee 
g Theophraſtus. 84 ” 
The great ſuperiority "fon, | in 1 
ra, muſt appear evident. All thoſe great 
men I have been now calling to your obſerva- . 
tion, were of Grecian extraction. And Zo- 
roaſter and Hyſtaſpes, who were Perſians, 
are the only men, beſides, amongſt the hea- 
hens, diſtinguiſhed at this time for their wiſ- 
dom and knowledge. The world was like» . 
- wiſe improved as.to its notions of futurity.. . 
Any juſt ideas of another life, chiefly began 


amongft the heathens, by means of Zoroaſter, 
And it is worthy c of obſervation, that he = 


ſome time in Chaldea. Now by the captivity 
of the. Jews, the Moſaic diſpenſation . 
have been well known in that country. 


niel could not have been very long dead, * 


* - - 4 
\ "% . , ; 


| he had filled, when living, ſome very high. 


* x 
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Zoroaſter's notions 
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